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INDIVIDUAL NEEDS IN SPANISH 


Long, long ago the Spanish pesos was abbreviated to ps; then to $. 
Likewise, centavos to ct; then to c. Dollars and cents! That’s what 
Spanish can mean to the young man or woman of today, to say 
nothing of the pure joy of knowing how to read it, or speak it, or 
know about Spanish accomplishments. Dollars and cents is what 
Spanish can mean if the student undertakes to master it and use it. 
Almost everyone agrees that Spanish is “the coming language” or 
the “already come” language, commercially and practically. 

Also, it, with English, is an instrument of peace to all Americans 
in this war-torn age. There are those in the world who are using 
their genius to invent new explosives, new powders ; there are those 
who are learning to build great machinery, war machinery, to win 
their points by ruthless violence, by aggrandizement. And, then, 
there are those who are seeking, by arbitration, by mutual under- 
standing, to settle disputes and thereby preserve all their beliefs 
in law, peace, order, and tradition. All of us Americans, North and 
South, want to belong to the latter group; in fact do belong there. 
We belong there because we agree on the same principles and 
have the same attitude of mind. To maintain that attitude, we must 
draw more closely together and let the common language that speaks 
the heart and mind of North and South America be mutually under- 
stood, though it be pronounced by two different tongues. Would it 
not be more conducive to peace to train Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish peacemakers, who can speak to one another directly and 
understand one another? And where can they be trained but in 
our high schools and colleges, where instruction in both languages 
ought to be given? Here, in our schools Spanish can, and should, 
be a peace trainer, as well as a dollars-and-cents earner. 

Young students want to be trained to hold commercial and diplo- 
matic positions ; business firms want efficient young people for their 
foreign departments ; the world wants peacemakers. All these three 
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groups can be satisfied, with Spanish as one of the means. But, it 
is up to the college to train young people to do what the business 
firms want their employees to do; it is up to the college to train 
young people fittingly to occupy positions that, while they earn 
dollars and cents, lead to peacemaking. 

The individual needs and wishes of the student should be satis- 
fied, in so far as is possible with the finances of the college and the 
department. Few students are potential research scholars; few 
are going to do graduate work; few are going to spend their time 
reading for pleasure; few are going to be able to secure teaching 
positions. All want to be able to earn a living. The business world 
has hundreds of branches into which alert young people may enter. 
Heretofore, most of our colleges have not trained students for busi- 
ness positions in Spanish. Promising engineers have gone to work 
in Mexico, without knowing any Spanish; brilliant students of 
Spanish, excellent critics of literature, have been idle at home be- 
cause their training was not broad enough; efficient secretaries have 
not been able to qualify because they did not know business Spanish ; 
young business women in Washington had to learn a completely 
new vocabulary in business to hold their positions. All intelligent 
young people, potential peacemakers, these were, but their training 
was inadequate. Our college courses in Spanish should now aim at 
individual training. It may mean more classes and somewhat heavier 
loads for the instructors, if the budgets are limited, as they usually 
are ; but the classes will be smaller, and therefore easier to teach and 
infinitely more interesting. Then, when a department goes down on 
record as a highly successful one in training students, surely from 
some source will come an increase in budget. And the satisfaction 
of doing the job well, even though the remuneration be too small 
—where has it ever been sufficient ?—will more than pay the sacrifice 
of time. Time thus spent brings happiness which endures not for a 
school term, but for always. 

In a four-year college for girls, with a total enrollment of two 
hundred fifty, in a section of the country where Spanish is not 
generally taught, a plan has been effected whereby a manifold appeal 
is made to attract students with varying interests. Seventy-five stu- 
dents are enrolled in Spanish in this college. In the first-year class— 
usually twenty-five or thirty students—all follow the same plan. The 
reading-approach method is used, four hours a week for two semes- 
ters. A brief grammar is studied only as a tool, secondary but neces- 
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sary, for accurate reading. The material progresses from slow and 
easy selections to Spanish written by Spaniards and South Americans. 
The most carefully chosen class texts have a threefold aim: (1) to 
introduce the students to some of the genres of literature in which 
Spain excels (there are enough simplified texts available now to 
make this aim quite easy); (2) to establish an interest in North, 
Central, and South American interrelations (by reading and convers- 
ing in Spanish. There are several excellent editions of Spanish- 
American stories and histories at reasonable prices) ; (3) to create, 
or strengthen, in the students a desire to know more about Spanish 
by reading of its great contributions to world development in history, 
art, religion, science. 

While this elementary class is earning eight hours of college 
credit, it has been reading, comprehending, and conversing in Span- 
ish about 500 to 800 pages of material that offers good and usable 
information. Each student has bought a grammar and two, three, 
or four reading texts: total expense for Spanish books for one year, 
$3.00 to $6.00. That is Step I in our plan; Step II follows. On 
the second day of class in September, each student is given a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of titles of easy reading texts which may be checked 
from the library or rented. (Rental cards are $1.00 per year, with 
no limit to the number of books checked out and no time limit.) 
The titles are arranged, as far as is possible, from the most simple 
one to the editions of easy novels, plays, essays, short stories, his- 
tories, etc. Each student must read one book each semester, and she 
may read as many as she chooses, limited credits being arranged for 
extra readings, and “honor lists” posted from time to time. 

Step III. An additional bibliography of books in English con- 
cerning Spanish affairs, articles from magazines and newspapers, 
and Spanish magazines and periodicals is posted. Naturally, great 
effort must be put forth in these exciting times at home and abroad 
to keep the bibliography up to the minute. No extra credit is given 
for these readings, but the names of the readers are posted on the 
“honor list.” 

Step IV. A purely extracurricular interest is the library shelf of 
texts printed and purchased in Mexico, Spain, and South America— 
those texts in algebra, physics, chemistry, foods and nutrition, geom- 
etry, French, Latin, history, geography, law, written for grade 
school, high school, and college students in Spanish countries. A most 
appealing and attractive library shelf is this, that pleases all the 
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students in the college, whether they know Spanish or not, to say 
nothing of visitors to the college library. 


Step V. The last step in this college-course-to-create-a-lasting- 


interest-in-things-Spanish is the cultural by-product gleaned from 
readings here and there and everywhere. The instructor does not 
feel that ten minutes a day for “facts” about Spain and Spanish 
America is time wasted. Some examples follow : 


Do you know that 


1. 


The bronchoscope, which has cut the death rate from 90 per cent to 
2 per cent among children who swallow various objects, was invented 
by a Spaniard in 1854, Don Manuel Garcia, who called it a laryngo- 
scope and used it to watch the vocal chords of his singing pupils? 


. The autogiro was invented by a Spaniard, Juan de la Vierva? The 


maximum speed is approximately 100 miles loaded (1,100 pounds) ; 
the landing speed is 19 miles an hour. 


. A Spaniard, a physician of the nineteenth century, Juan Vicente, 


gained international fame when he discovered that an application of 
perchloride of iron would check hemorrhages? He refused offers to 
commercialize his discovery, and published his information gratuitously. 


. The United States has 1,281 doctors per one million persons, and 


Spain has (or had until the summer of 1936) 1,000 doctors per one 
million persons: the two highest ranks in the world? 


. A Spaniard, Isaac Peral, invented the submarine in 1889? 
. The first deaf-mute school in the world was established in the province 


of Castile by Pietro Ponce, who died in 1584? 


. Spain was the first country to have military hospitals, established by 


Queen Isabella, and in these hospitals isolation for contagious diseases 
was observed for the first time? 


. The first book on naval construction was written in Spain? Many 


translations to English of Spanish nautical books have been made 
and there are more than 2,500 charts in the Naval Museum of Madrid 
explaining the scientific discoveries of Spaniards? 


. The old “water wheel” used by the Moors and Spaniards is the fore- 


runner of our modern system of irrigation? 


. The Aqueduct of Segovia, built 1,800 years ago, and still usable, 


was constructed without mortar, cement, or rivets? 


you know that 


. In 1516 Father Tomas de Berlanga brought the banana from the 
Canary Islands to Cuba, and that it was not eaten in the United States 
until the 1880's? 

. Ice cream was first served in Spain in 1543 at the wedding of Philip 
and Maria of Portugal? 
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. The Irish potato was first used in Mexico? It is not “Irish.” 
. The turkey was domesticated in Mexico by the Aztecs, was taken 


later to Spain and then was brought to the United States by the Span- 
iards? At the first Thanksgiving dinner in America they served 
Spanish stew! 


. The largest and oldest grapevine in the United States was brought 


here from Spain in 1775 and was planted in San Gabriel, California? 
Its branches cover 12,000 square feet. 


. In exchange for eight pigs that Columbus brought on his second 


voyage, the natives gave him a root, which Columbus said looked like 
a carrot and tasted like a chestnut? It was the “Irish” potato! 


. The House of Heinz boasts: “The most desirable species of olive in 


the world can be grown only in the vicinity of Seville” ? 
you know that 


. Spain brought the first horses to the United States? 
2. Umbrellas were first used in America, in Baltimore, in 1772? They 


were brought from Spain. The word for “umbrella” is paraguas (it 
stops the waters) ; what, then, is parasol? 


. Cabeza de Vaca was the first white man to cross the North American 


continent? In the sixteenth century he crossed through Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Mexico, and 
it took him seven years! How long does it take an airplane to cross 
today? 


. The word “pickaninny” comes from the Spanish pequefiino (little, 


little) ? And that old “Sambo” comes from the Spanish zambo which 
means the male child of Negro and Indian parents? 


. The New World spoke Spanish before it spoke English? Spaniards 


were exploring and pioneering in America, establishing universities, 
setting up printing presses, and building missions and schools long 
before the days of Plymouth. 


. The first Christian martyr killed in the United States was Padre 


Padilla who died on Christmas Day, 1542, near Junction City, Kan- 
sas? He was born in Andalusia, Spain. Today there is a monument 
to him in Herington, Kansas, where his remains are thought to lie. 


In the second year of this individually planned course, the stu- 


dent may select the special field that she chooses to enter. The de- 
partment is organized to serve a threefold purpose: (1) literary and 
cultural; (2) commercial and diplomatic; (3) teaching and educa- 
tion. 


All the second-year students enroll in a three-hour-a-week course 


which continues in the reading-approach method. Representative 
novels and plays, and some verse and a few essays are read from 
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nineteenth- and twentieth-century Spanish and Spanish-American 
authors. Both the New and the Old Spain are studied to keep 
aglow that spark of interest that, we hope, was lighted the first year. 
The library plan continues, but is varied: this year each student 
reads one play in the first semester and one novel in the second 
semester (assigned individually) and gives an oral report in class 
and hands in her own literary criticism of the work. The student 
herself decides whether she will give her oral report in Spanish or 
Engliqh, and the results are always the same: the student who can 
give a fairly good report in Spanish, and the poor student, who 
has, after all, done well to wade through the book, contributes to 
the class an interesting, and not at all painful, report in English. 
Perhaps she may have some literary ability, if no language genius! 
At the end of all the reports, the class is usually unanimous in voting 
“that Spain has a mighty interesting nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century literature with plots better than a lot of our movies.” (It is 
obvious that the instructor tries to select for these readings the most 
interesting novels and plays that have been edited, and not more than 
one or two tragedies! We all know the old story of “everything in 
such-and-such a literature is so sad!” After all, we are trying to 
teach our students to read Spanish; then, why not choose interesting 
things for them to read? Each student has read 1,000 to 1,200 
pages in Spanish during her second year: grand total, 1,500 to 2,000 
pages in two years. This does not include any of the library read- 
ings designed for extra-credit or “honor lists.” 

It might be a matter of interest to reading-approach-method 
instructors to give the results of final examinations for comprehen- 
sion speed at the end of the second year of this procedure over a 
period of eight years. The results are, briefly, the following: 





Compre Accu- No. of Pages 
hension Time racy Students Read 
f 10 30 

4 52 25-29 
to 1 ey | 2 20-24 
30 hour 100% 26 15-19 
pages 23 10-14 

aa 49 

el needs an oe Shed oe Canaan 160 


The selections made for these readings were, as far as possible, 
complete short stories written by Spaniards and edited for class use 
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in the United States. The students were permitted to use the vocab- 
ulary, but they were warned that constant thumbing of pages is a 
time-loser, and the time element is a most important factor in this 
test. 

Offered in the second year concurrently with this reading course 
are two one-hour courses as a beginning of the diverging plan. One 
is conversation; the other is commercial Spanish. Many students 
enroll for both courses ; some take all three. 

Little comment needs to be made about the course in conversa- 
tion except that not one word of English is ever spoken in the class. 
A penny fine is imposed for each English word spoken, and once 
or twice during the semester, the class indulges in a tea, a dinner, 
or a fiesta in the Spanish manner, in order to use the fines plus 
special assessments! The text for this class is a magazine, published 
in Spain or Mexico, Last year, the class found delight in the de 
luxe magazine section of a prominent Madrid newspaper entitled 
“Bodas por todo el mundo”—an appeal to the eternal feminine 
heart !—and another issue on Holy Week in Seville, magnificently 
illustrated in colors. These were very inexpensive and furnished 
reading material for a year. They were ordered directly from Spain, 
and fortunately arrived one month before the civil war began. 

Let not the requirements for the one-hour Commercial Spanish 
course frighten the reader. They sound formidable, it is true, but 
somehow the work is done with almost no complaints. Two huge 
scrapbooks, ten-cent-store variety, filled at the end of the year are 
proud mementos of time spent not in vain. Scrapbook I contains 
business correspondence, Spanish-English and English-Spanish ac- 
tually written and sent by the students and the answers received ; 
samples of letters, checks, telegrams, cables, bank deposits, briefs, 
lawsuits, documents, etc.; recipes for Spanish cookery, menus, ads, 
applications, labels for popular medicines, Lux, Fitch’s Shampoo, etc., 
etc. ; facts about South America and Mexico. Scrapbook II is a trav- 
elogue: an illustrated (imaginative) trip to South America, including 
estimates of expenses, wardrobe needed, dates of sailing, modes of 
travel, places of interest to see, and any historical background that 
might be interesting to know. This is the class that concerns itself 
with translation and grammar more than any course in the department. 

The Commercial Spanish class has been fortunate enough to ally 
itself with near-by business concerns who have Spanish correspond- 
ence. The plan is mutually beneficial: it affords for the business 
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houses an inexpensive way of having letters translated and it furnishes 
a laboratory course for the class. Incidentally, some library books are 
purchased each year with the “profits” from the laboratory class! 

The third year offers a Survey of Spanish Literature, a study of 
the important movements and contributions of Spanish literature from 
the beginnings to the twentieth century. This is a three-hour course 
running through the year. No further explanation is needed here for 
this course, whose purpose is to furnish a background for those stu- 
dents who have elected Group I or Group III. 

The one-hour courses offered to dovetail with Survey, or to be 
taken independently, are: Rhetoric (a course in writing with particu- 
lar attention to style, idiom, and expression, and a study of modern 
Spanish prose writers, and how they say it) ; and Spanish Civilization. 
The latter consists of lectures, readings, essays, and discussions of his- 
tory, customs, institutions, art, language and literature of regional 
Spain ; and a history of Spain and her influence in America. 

The students who have elected Group II for their major take 
Civilization and a two-hour course called “Spanish and Business” ; 
and they have also elected courses in Economics, Business and Fi- 
nance, and possibly Journalism to strengthen their training. Some 
have chosen Home Economics as a minor, hoping to be able to do hos- 
pital work in South America ; others bacteriology for the same reason. 
Constant practice in translating, dictation, and Spanish shorthand 
(everything typewritten in proper form) tends to bring these young 
women to a place where they can with confidence say they are qualified 
to accept a position in a foreign office. And they dream of travel to 
South America in an official capacity! Why shouldn’t they go? Such 
good-will ambassadors as they would strengthen the ties of friendship 
between the Americas that we all long for. So much more so than do 
those who go abroad to “make money” and know so little of the lan- 
guage and nothing at all of the psychology of the people! 

The fourth year, students who are interested primarily in acquir- 
ing a background for graduate study are given a three-hour course in 
Don Quijote and the Siglo de Oro and, in the second semester, Con- 
temporary Spanish Literature. Business majors take South American 
Literature and History. Teaching majors take a course in literature 
and also Methods of Teaching, where phonetics and a brief introduc- 
tion to philology are given in addition to actual practice in teaching 
and tutoring. All may take the course in Advanced Conversation, 
which meets twice weekly with no outside preparation and gives one 
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hour credit each semester. What a joy to teach this course! No one 
knows the subject to be discussed until we all reach the classroom: an 
evening in the theater, a dinner party, a debate, a verb drill, marketing, 
hiring a secretary, teaching a game, making a cake, a “date with the 
boy friend,” commenting on the daily news, discussing a painting or a 
piece of sculpturing, listening to Spanish music played on the victrola 
and then discussing, playing some of the Linguaphone records, talking 
about the map of South America, Spanish cities, words of Spanish 
origin in the United States. Anything! Everything! Seventeen weeks 
of this, twice a week for two semesters, and not one dull moment be- 
cause everyone is vitally interested. 

Lest the reader wonder about the very heavy teaching load that 
this program necessitates, it should be said that it is not required to 
offer every course every year, because it is possible to give some 
courses in alternate years, without breaking the continuity. 

A few remarks about extracurricular activities, and the work of 
this department is told. A few events have come to be traditions, and 
they dare not be omitted from any year’s activity : 


September: Reunion Banquet with Spanish food and movies of Spain 
or Spanish America ; informal. 

October: Columbus Discovers America; and Santa Teresa Has Her 
Feast ; formal literary programs, always ending with a “stunt.” 

November: Spanish Games and Sports, in which all take part. 

December: Christmastide : customs, skits, dances, music, poems, etc., 
of Christmas customs in Spain and Spanish America ; open meet- 
ing, favors from a pifiata. 

January: Radio broadcast: a playlet of the life of a great Spanish 
personage, preferably a woman. 

February: The New Club Members Initiate Themselves; silly and 
frivolous, but lots of fun! 

March: Carnaval ; sometimes for profit. 

April 14: Pan American Day; public program. 

April 23: Annual Commemoration of Cervantes Day; with the pre- 
sentation of a Spanish drama or comedy, usually in three acts, 
for the public; guests have been known to travel 1,000 miles to 
see it! 

May: Chili Supper under the trees ; annual awards for proficiency and 


presentation of a book on Spanish culture to the Dean of the 
College. 
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Such is, and can be, the work of a Spanish Department in a 
small college for women. Such it is in this midwestern college where 
academic freedom in teaching is encouraged, and never hindered, 
by a very progressive dean, and where the instructor feels, as did 
her college professor before her, that if one invests all her heart and 
enthusiasm in her work, the returns will be tremendous: students 
will catch the spirit of enthusiasm and carry on. And so will their 
students’ students, as life goes on and on and on. 

The fourth year has ended. Three possible groups of young 
women are now ready to be graduated with a major in Spanish: 
those who want to do graduate work in a university (nine fellow- 
ships have been awarded to graduates in Spanish from this college in 
five years); those who want to teach in a junior or senior high 
school ; and those who want to enter the business field, as secretary, 
translator, interpreter, journalist, social service worker, dietitian in 
South America, librarian, laboratory assistant in Mexico, or a gov- 
ernment position. 

We, who years ago made up our minds to major in Spanish be- 
cause we loved it for one reason or another, can and should now 
pass on to our students that same love for Spanish and that enthu- 
siasm to do big things in a field that offers countless opportunities, 
which is the precious heritage to us, his students, from the great 
Hispanist Arthur Leslie Owen who died three years ago. If we are 
genuinely convinced of the worth-whileness of Spanish, we can 
“sell” it to our students, and we are not misrepresenting facts or 
advertising falsely when we say that Spanish is the most practical 
language for North American students to study, and is a new way 
to arm ourselves for peace against war. 

AGNEs Marie Brapy 
Satnt Mary-or-THE-Woops COLLEGE 
Saint MARY-OF-THE-Woops, INDIANA 








EL MOVIMIENTO EDUCACIONAL COLOMBIANO* 


Amigos y colegas : 

Al regresar yo a la Universidad de Washington, después de una 
larga ausencia, rica para mi en interesantes y variadas experiencias, 
vosotros me habéis hecho el honor de invitarme a hablar del vasto y 
vigoroso movimiento educacional que en estos momentos se desarrolla 
en mi tierra natal y que, en mi concepto, esta Ileno de muy nobles y 
claras promesas para el porvenir de nuestro amado Mundo Americano. 
Con el mayor gusto he aceptado vuestra generosa invitacién, y con 
toda la sinceridad de que soy capaz voy a deciros algo acerca de ese 
movimiento, con la esperanza de que comprendais bien su alcance 
redentor, y con la seguridad de que en mis palabras no hallaréis mancha 
impura e indigna de doblez ni huella alguna de vana parcialidad. Bien 
sé yo, como sabéis vosotros, que sdlo a la sinceridad pertenece lo 
eterno. Ella guiara, pues, mis palabras, en esta hora en que vivimos, 
llena de zozobras, solemne y critica en la historia de la humanidad. 

Siguiendo el impulso certero de sus mas intimas intuiciones ra- 
ciales, la mayoria del pueblo colombiano, y con ella su Gobierno Su- 
premo, al iniciarse, desde el afio 30, en el austero y delicado ejercicio 
de su propia voluntad soberana, manifiesta jubilosa un alto anhelo de 
cultura, y una fe sana y robusta en los genuinos ideales democraticos, 
que son, digamoslo con orgullo y entusiasmo, el alma misma de la 
Americanidad! ... Asi lo pude observar yo cuidadosamente durante 
los dos afios que acabo de pasar en las soleadas tierras de Colombia, 
primero como Director de Universidades, y luego como Represen- 
tantes al Congreso Nacional, que, en sus memorables sesiones de 1935 
y 1936, reformé la Constitucién de la Republica y dicté muy sabias 
leyes en beneficio de su economia y de la educacién del pueblo, li- 
bertandolo para siempre de las instituciones medievales y rutinarias 
que le impedian entrar con paso firme y acelerado por la senda 
luminosa que conduce a las grandes victorias del Espiritu. 

Los colombianos han avanzado mucho en los ultimos seis afios, y 
han abandonado en parte sus tradiciones educacionales, sin traicio- 
narlas en sus aspectos esenciales y benéficos, pero yo os aseguro que 
no lo han hecho por medio de la violencia, y que entre ellos no se nota 
ni el fervor nacionalista estrecho, ni el estremecimiento guerrero que 


* An address to the Northwest Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 
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caracteriza, en lo principal y significativo, el movimiento que sigue la 
educacién de la nifiez y de la juventud en algunos paises de Europa y 
de Asia, cuyos stbditos viven fascinados por el mistico fulgor de las 
espadas cesareas y conquistadoras. ... Al contrario: en la Patria de 
Bolivar y de Santander, el pueblo se prepara para la vida democratica 
y fecunda, quiero decir, para la Paz del Mundo Americano, generoso 
y magnanimo, que siempre les ha abierto los brazos a todos los hom- 
bres de buena voluntad que tienen hambre y sed de justicia y de 
bienestar individual y colectivo, sin averiguarles jamas cual sea su 
origen, ni su raza, ni su credo religioso, ni su nacionalidad. ... Los 
colombianos, fieles a los ideales que fueron luz y energia creadora en 
el alma de sus libertadores; amigos convencidos de su profunda y 
noble civilidad tradicional, y resueltos a ejercer noblemente sus 
derechos naturales, van hacia la democracia pura y ajustada a la Ley, 
y se preparan para ella por medio de la educacién, seguros como estan 
de que sdlo asi lograran establecer el equilibrio perfecto, armonioso y 
saludable entre el individuo y el Estado y queriendo realizar de esta 
manera el lema feliz de su escudo nacional: “Libertad y Orden.” El 
pueblo colombiano ama la paz de la justicia, y expresa ahora su fe 
invencible, nitidamente, en la politica que sigue su Ministerio de Edu- 
cacién, que voy a describiros en términos generales, no sin hacer antes 
algunas consideraciones de indole social e historica, para que podais 
comprender, con claridad y exactitud, el bello significado de las re- 
formas que implica su admirable programa, en la elaboracién del cual 
tuve el honor de participar. 

Colombia es un extenso pais, de climas variadisimos y de muy 
escasa y heterogénea poblacion, que ofrece por lo tanto mil problemas 
bien complejos y de dificil solucién en el campo de la educacién popu- 
lar. Imaginaos un pais de mas de un millén de kilémetros cuadrados 
de superficie territorial, surcado por rios inmensos que ruedan hacia 
el mar por entre montafias elevadisimas de quebrados y dramaticos 
contornos, e imaginaos en sus valles y llanuras, en sus vertientes y 
mesetas, a un pueblo de unos nueve millones de almas, diseminadas 
por aqui y por alli, y pertenecientes unas a la raza espafiola, otras a 
la mestiza, otras a la india, otras a las razas fricanas de color. ... Y 
estos nueve millones de almas son en su mayor parte pobres, ignorantes 
y enfermas, y viven sin buenas vias de comunicacién que les permitan 
un intercambio rapido y facil a las muchas comunidades pequefias en 
que estan divididas ... ; Y que habra sido de la educacién publica en un 
pais de tal naturaleza, desde los lejanos tiempos de la Colonia espajfiola 
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hasta el advenimiento del pueblo al poder en el afio de 1930? ... Esta 
es una historia un tanto triste y lamentable, que no os puedo contar 
en todos sus detalles, porque seria cosa interminable y cansada para 
vosotros y dolorosa para mi. ... ; Debo deciros, si, que durante ese largo 
periodo, la educacién del pueblo fué algo mentiroso e ineficaz! 

Antes de independizarse Colombia y durante los siglos del coloniaje 
espafiol, era alli la educacién publica un proceso lento, superficial y 
rutinario de apocadisima eficacia. ... Los gobiernos espafioles de en- 
tonces se preocupaban mas de la explotacién econdmica de sus colo- 
nias que de la formaci6n en ellas de nuevas y vigorosas nacionalidades. 
... Lo que importaba era mantener sumisos a los naturales del pais, y 
dirigirlos espiritualmente, y explotarlos sin dolor. ... Por eso los siste- 
mas de ensefianza tendian solo a preparar sacerdotes y letrados, y eso 
bajo la inspiracién Unica de un escolasticismo tradicional y de subido 
estilo churrigueresco. ... Puede decirse que no habia entonces escuelas 
publicas para los nifios campesinos, y que se quedaba sin educarse 
intelectualmente la mayoria de los habitantes del pais. ... En los cuatro 
o cinco colegios urbanos, dos de los cuales Ilevaban el pomposo nombre 
de “‘universidades,” las ensefianzas se reducian a unas cuantas lec- 
ciones de gramatica y de latinidad, de derecho y de matematicas ele- 
mentales, repetidas mil y mil veces por los catedraticos y aprendidas 
siempre de memoria por los escolares. ... Triunfaba entonces la reté- 
rica, y de los claustros colegiados no salian ni la rueda, ni el martillo, 
ni la palanca, porque no era indispensable saber y poder trabajar, 
aunque si era conveniente saber escribir y hablar para el publico 
candoroso, ignorante y obediente. La investigacién cientifica, orien- 
tada hacia el conocimiento utilisimo de la realidad ambiente, estaba 
desterrada de las aulas y los claustros. Nuestras “universidades” 
coloniales no hicieron ningin descubrimiento original en los campos 
del saber humano, ni lograron impulsar en nada la vida nacional. Sdlo 
a fines del siglo XVIII, bajo la tutoria de un ilustre y benemérito 
sacerdote gaditano, don José Celestino Mutis, comenzé a formarse una 
generacion brillante de jovenes entusiastas y patriotas que estudiaron 
con ahinco la realidad ambiente y echaron los cimientos de una cultura 
cientifica. Por desgracia, su ingente y acertada labor vino a perderse 
casi por entero, debido a la guerra de la independencia, primero, y 
después, a las guerras civiles que por mas de un siglo azotaron al pais, 
dejando a duras penas tiempo y sosiego a los pocos privilegiados para 
dedicarse a las altas disciplinas de la mente. Se puede decir que la 
Republica hered6é mas los vicios que las virtudes del viejo sistema 
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colonial de educacion. ... Antes de 1930 nuestras pocas escuelas y 
colegios no hicieron sino repetir de memoria las lecciones aprendidas 
en los textos europeos. ... Pasivas, débiles y obsoletas, esas escuelas no 
sefialaban nunca las rutas de la emancipacién intelectual. ... Si en 
nuestra vida nacional podiamos contar con hombres de alta y refinada 
cultura, eran ellos o autodidactas u hombres educados en las Univer- 
sidades extranjeras, que no el producto de las nuéstras. ... Sdlo en el 
campo de la poesia lirica se notaba en Colombia alguna originalidad. 
En todo lo demas dependian sus hijos de la cultura europea, y no 
siempre de sus mas excelsas manifestaciones. 

Iniciado el pueblo colombiano en el ejercicio de sus derechos 
naturales en el afio 30, ;qué tratarian de hacer sus mejores conduc- 
tores para redimirlo y orientarlo hacia la realizacién de sus mas caros 
y genuinos ideales y aspiraciones? ; Educarlo! Y comenzé entonces 
el movimiento educacional, que ha constituido y constituye el eje mismo 
de casi toda la accién gubernamental de los Ultimos seis afios y que, 
como os dije antes, esta Ileno de muy altas y nobles promesas para lo 
porvenir. 

Lo primero que hizo el Gobierno fué reorganizar el Ministerio de 
Educacién, dandole nuevas y amplias funciones y dotandolo de un 
presupuesto de rentas que jamas antes habia conocido la Republica. 
Se crearon cinco grandes secciones técnicas en dicho Ministerio: la de 
Universidades e Institutos de Alta Cultura ; la de Educacién Primaria 
y Normalista ; la de Educacién Secundaria y Femenina; la de Bellas 
Artes, y la de Educacién Fisica; y junto a éstas, se crearon también 
la de Publicaciones y la de Arquitectura Escolar. Reorganizado asi 
el Ministerio, y elevado a principal categoria, se did inmediatamente 
a la realizacién de un vasto y armonioso programa, de accién constante, 
directa, diligente y enérgica, haciéndose sentir por todos los rincones 
de la Republica y dandole una orientacién nacional y homogénea a 
todas las actividades educativas oficiales, desde la universidad hasta la 
ultima escuelita rural. Una grande aspiracién ha movido al Ministerio : 
democratizar la cultura nacional, es decir, ofrecerles a todos los nifios 
y jévenes colombianos de ambos sexos las mismas oportunidades de 
educarse, fisica, moral, intelectual y espiritualmente, con la esperanza 
de hacer del pais un organismo mas sano y mas fuerte, y de capacitarlo 
de veras para buscar por si mismo la expresién noble y permanente 
del espiritu que anima a sus habitantes, en formas culturales comuni- 
cables y universales. 

Existen en Colombia cinco universidades oficiales, una, nacional, 
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y las otras cuatro, departamentales. Existen ademas tres universi- 
dades particulares. ... Pero estas tantas universidades, independientes 
unas de otras, seguian la misma trayectoria tradicional, dedicadas casi 
exclusivamente a los estudios humanisticos y a los de derecho, y sin 
darle grande importancia al cultivo de las ciencias naturales y casi 
ninguna a la investigacién original. Era necesario, pues, reorganizar 
la Universidad Nacional—que es la mas notable de todas—y darles 
el ejemplo a las demas para que sigan una nueva senda y con nueva 
orientacion. 

La Universidad Nacional carecia de unidad corporal, adminis- 
trativa y espiritual. No era un organismo vital. Situada en la ciudad 
de Bogota, la Universidad estaba dividida en siete u ocho “facultades” 
o colegios independientes, cada uno de los cuales funcionaba en un 
edificio distinto, hallandose los siete u ocho esparcidos en la ciudad, 
apartados entre si, aislados y fieros. Asi la vida universitaria se hallaba 
desintegrada y era relativamente muy costosa : no habia relaciones con- 
tinuas e intensas entre los estudiantes de las diversas “facultades,” ni 
entre sus profesores: no perseguian ni unos ni otros ideales comunes, 
ni entendian lo que es y debe ser el trabajo cooperado de todos. La 
multiplicacion de catedras, de servicios y de utiles de ensefianza im- 
plicaba muchos gastos y mayores desperdicios. La vida era vejetativa, 
azarosa y estéril. ... Los estudiantes se preocupaban sdlo de aprobar 
sus cursos o asignaturas, y los profesores, sin ser profesionales de la 
ensefianza, improvisaban siempre sus lecciones, o faltaban a sus cate- 
dras, o dislocaban los programas de estudios. ... Los estudiantes de 
provincia que venian a la Universidad vivian como podian fuera de 
sus aulas, porque la Institucion no era su “Alma Mater,” sino una 
madrastra indiferente e inactiva. Alli no habia vida social, ni vida 
deportiva y atlética. ... En los claustros se pasaban las horas, silencio- 
sas, muertas, aburridas. ... ; La reforma era urgente y necesaria ! 

Una nueva Ley organica de la Universidad Nacional le dié a ésta 
personeria juridica y unidad administrativa, poniéndola bajo el 
gobierno central de un Rector, un Secretario, un Sindico y un Concejo 
Directivo compuesto de nueve miembros, de los cuales dos son elegidos 
por el profesorado y uno por el estudiantado, y los demas nombrados 
por el Gobierno de la Republica; se organizé la Institucién segin el 
sistema de “departamentos de instruccién” que tan buenos y admirables 
resultados ha dado en las universidades de los Estados Unidos; se 
creé el escalafén académico, echando las bases definitivas para la 
formacién de un profesorado universitario idéneo y capaz de entre- 
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garse por entero a los deberes de la ensefianza y de la investigacién ; 
se revisaron los programas de estudio; se establecié el servicio de 
salud y de cultura fisica y militar para todos los estudiantes, y se le 
suministraron dineros suficientes a la Universidad para construir, poco 
a poco y en terrenos continuos y adecuados, la “ciudad universitaria,” 
o el “campus,” como diriais vosotros, todas las aulas de clase, los labo- 
ratorios, las bibliotecas, los campos de experimentacion y de recreo, 
los gimnasios y estadios, los comedores y dormitorios para estudiantes 
y profesores, y, en una palabra, todos los edificios donde se habran de 
alojar las diversas actividades universitarias, desde la exposicién de 
arte y el concierto musical, hasta el taller y la tienda de cooperativas 
de produccién y de consumo. La Universidad adquirid ya mas de 
cuatro cientos acres de tierra, en sitio adecuado de la ciudad de Bogota, 
y se han comenzado ya las labores de levantamiento de planos para las 
futuras construcciones que seran el hogar predilecto de la poblacion 
estudiantil, y el asiento seguro y permanente de la cultura avanzada de 
la nacién colombiana. 

La Universidad les abrié sus puertas a las mujeres, logrando que 
treinta y dos de ellas se matriculasen en un curso de decoracién de 
interiores, organizado especialmente para ellas. En un futuro cercano 
se iran abriendo otros cursos, y la mujer colombiana tendra asi las 
mismas oportunidades que el hombre y podra procurarse para si la 
educacién que antes se le habia negado ciegamente. 

En el deseo de impulsar las labores de investigacién cientifica, 
sobre bases serias y estables, el Gobierno contratdé los servicios de muy 
distinguidos eruditos extranjeros—de los que hace algunos ajfios 
ocupaban catedras muy altas en las Universidades alemanas—y los 
ha ido poniendo al frente de los laboratorios, introduciendo asi los 
métodos inductivos, de observacién directa, impersonal y fecunda, en 
las aulas universitarias donde antes se malgastaba el esfuerzo de los 
estudiantes en los libros de texto, sin ofrecérseles campo alguno de 
accién creadora a los jévenes verdaderamente estudiosos. Este hecho 
es para mi de extraordinaria significacién : jla sola presencia de estos 
distinguidisimos eruditos en nuestra Universidad Nacional sera una 
revolucion intelectual ! ... Iniciados de verdad en los métodos cientificos 
modernos, mucho habran de dar de si mismos los jévenes colom- 
bianos, que son de vivo ingenio y de clara inteligencia, y que siempre 
dan muestras de poseer una noble y admirable disposicién natural para 
las empresas desinteresadas del espiritu. Yo creo que la presencia de 
esos profesores extranjeros en nuestra Universidad sefialara el des- 
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pertar de una cultura integral y armoniosa entre mis compatriotas. 
; Asi lo creo, y asi lo espero! 

Las reformas comenzadas por el Ministerio de Educacién en el 
campo de las escuelas normales y las escuelas publicas son quizas mas 
trascendentales. En Colombia puede decirse que no habia escuelas 
ptblicas, en el sentido estricto y moderno de la palabra. ... De mas de 
un millén y medio de nifios colombianos, sdlo unos quinientos mil se 
matriculaban en las escuelas urbanas y rurales, y asistian a ellas 
durante tres o cuatro afios, sin cultivar alli ni su cuerpo, ni su voluntad, 
ni su inteligencia, ni su imaginaci6n. ... En la mayoria de los casos la 
escuela a la antigua era algo lamentable, patético y desconsolador. ... 
Reunidos en una casa de pocas habitaciones sin aire y sin luz, se 
sentaban, en bancos duros y mal construidos, de veinte a treinta nifios, 
a menudo descalzos, sucios, mal nutridos y enfermitos, y recibian, de 
una maestra cargada de tristezas y de merecimientos, las bellas lec- 
ciones de urbanidad, de doctrina y de historia sagrada, de civica, de 
geografia descriptiva, de aritmética y de lectura y escritura. ... ; Aquello 
era conmovedor! ; Imaginaos a un nifio campesino de Colombia, hijo 
de padres muy pobres, aprendiendo de memoria un tratado de cuatro- 
cientas paginas donde se explican las complicadas ceremonias de la 
Corte de Su Majestad el Rey Felipe II, es decir, de la corte real mas 
meticulosa y aparatosa del mundo! ... Y no credis que os digo una 
mentira, pues hace poco, en mi patria, los nifios campesinos tenian que 
saber de memoria “como debe conducirse un hombre en presencia del 
Papa” ... y “como en una recepcion diplomatica,” ... jy “cémo debe 
cortarse un pabo asado, de cinco tajadas nada mas, en un banquete” ! 
... | Y al estudiar la historia sagrada, esos nifios tenian que saber todo 
lo que la Escritura nos cuenta acerca de las andanzas y vicisitudes del 
pueblo de Israel ; y al estudiar la doctrina cristiana, tenian que recitar 
de memoria el Catecismo, es decir, un tratado altamente sintético de 
metafisica y de teologia que a duras penas los doctos pueden com- 
prender! ... ; Y al estudiar la geografia patria, tenian que recitar, sin 
equivocarse ni en lo mas minimo, la lista integra de los nombres de 
los rios, los lagos, las montafias, los municipios y los cabos y bahias 
de Colombia! ...; Y al aprender a leer, esos nifios tenian que descifrar 
a menudo el editorial de algun periddico politico! ... ; Y eso en un pais 
de poblacién rural donde son escasisimos los conocimientos de higiene 
personal y doméstica, de agricultura, de ganaderia! 

Esas escuelas ptblicas estaban inspirando a nuestros nifios el mas 
santo y justificado horror al estudio y aun a la vida misma. 
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Se necesitaba llevar a cabo un reforma radical en las escuelas 
publicas de Colombia, y el Gobierno se resolvié a hacerla a toda costa, 
y con velocidad increible. Como la escasez de buenos maestros era 
mucha, se han creado cuatro grandes escuelas normales nacionales, 
se han modernizado las que antes existian, y se han establecido cursos 
de informacién para los maestros ya graduados, con el objeto de in- 
struirlos en todo lo que se relaciona con la filosofia de la educacién 
y la metodologia que han propuesto en los Estados Unidos y en Europa 
sus mas insignes educadores contemporaneos. Ademas, se crearon 
quince inspecciones nacionales de educacién y quince comisiones sani- 
tarias, compuesta cada una de un médico, un dentista y un educador, 
para adelantar la reforma y la sanidad escolar en todos y en cada uno 
de los Departamentos de Colombia. Se han abierto muchas escuelas 
urbanas y rurales, y las nuevas funcionan ya en edificios construidos 
segin los planes de la Seccién Arquitecténica del Ministerio. Se 
abrieron ya cuatro Escuelas Normales de Rurales, para formar en ellas 
a los maestros que habran de servir a la educacién de los nifios campe- 
sinos, y se han creado talleres, granjas agricolas y pecuarias, y se han 
establecido pequefias bibliotecas ambulantes que lleven la luz a todas 
partes, y se han organizado muchos restaurantes escolares donde 
suministrarles alimentos sanos y baratos a los nifios pobres—que son 
la mayoria—y se construyen jardines y campos de deporte y de 
atletismo, y se han abierto clinicas y dispensarios para atender a la 
salud de la poblacién infantil. 

En los programas de estudio, ya de la escuela primaria como de la 
secundaria, se han modificado, se han ampliado y se han estructurado 
en forma sabia todas las asignaturas, con el fin plausible y acertado 
de que la escuela activa reemplace a la escuela verbalista y pasiva de 
antes, y de que el nifio reciba una educacién integral, armoniosa y 
utilizable en la vida, o se prepare debidamente para las disciplinas mas 
avanzadas de la universidad. Se establecieron, pues, varios ciclos 
educativos, a saber: el jardin infantil, la escuela primaria, la escuela 
complementaria—de agricultura o de artes y oficios, segiin el caso— 
la escuela secundaria o colegio—de industrias o de humanidades, 
segun el caso—y la universidad. Establecidos estos ciclos, el Minis- 
terio esta haciendo esfuerzos muy laudables por hacer efectivo y 
fecundo el complicado proceso de la orientacién educacional. 

Os he mencionado el hecho de haberse establecido ya algunas 
escuelas industriales, 0 vocacionales, como se dice en este pais, y quiero 
recalcar sobre este punto un poco, por haberme tocado a mi la suerte 
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de echar los cimientos para la organizacién complete de un gran colegio 
politécnico en la ciudad de Bucaramanga, capital del Departamento 
de Santander, cuna de mis mayores. La marcha de este Colegio es 
también una revolucién en mi patria, donde tan descuidados se halla- 
ban los estudios de artes y de oficios, y donde los jévenes de las clases 
directivas estaban acostumbrados a llevar sobre sus hombros la tre- 
menda carga de una tradicién secular: aquella tradicion, tan espafiola, 
de creer que el trabajo manual es sdlo digno de los esclavos, y. que 
tantos males nos ha causado aquende como allende los mares. ... Creado 
este colegio politécnico, en el cual puse yo todo mi corazon, parece que 
se crearan otros y que pronto se veran en Colombia unos cuantos cente- 
nares de jévenes aprendiendo las artes, las industrias y las labores 
manuales que constituyen en todas partes donde existen la base de la 
economia constructiva. 

No se ha descuidado el Ministerio en lo relacionado con el cultivo 
de la salud fisica, ni con el cultivo supremo de las bellas artes. El pais 
esta en efervescencia. En todas las ciudades, y a menudo en las aldeas, 
y en los colegios y escuelas de ambos sexos, la nifiez y la juventud 
colombianas se entregan con admirable entusiasmo a los deportes. 
Parece ésto cosa de encantamiento. Se juega al tennis, al football, al 
basketball, al baseball en todas partes, y en muchas se han organizado 
los clubs de equitacion, de esgrima, de excursionismo, de tiro al blanco 
y de natacién. Y perdonadme que al hablar de los deportes me vea 
precisado a usar palabras del idioma inglés que no tienen traduccién 
exacta en castellano y que indican claramente el origen mismo de esos 
deportes. ... ; Ah, es que mis compatriotas, a veces sin quererlo, se 
estan americanizando a lo menos en lo que se relaciona con el cultivo 
de la salud y el de la gracia y la elegancia corporal! Es algo muy 
interesante, que os haria acaso sonreir un poquito si lo vierais con 
vuestros propios ojos, pues habéis de saber que si, por ejemplo, Jas 
nifias de un colegio de mi patria se empefian ahora en jugar al basket- 
ball, antes de tener el campo donde jugar, y antes de tener un balén 
en las manos, ya tienen su uniforme de basketbolistas, muy nuevecito, 
y sin que le falten ni los adorables pantaloncitos que aqui Ilamais 
“shorts” —y que alla se llaman lo mismo—ni tampoco las rodilleras 
elasticas que las hayan de proteger en caso de alguna caida aparatosa 
en los momentos en que se desarrolle una partida acaso imaginaria: ... 
j El entusiasmo por el deporte es muy plausible en mi patria, y esta 


llamado a vigorizar y a embellecer a mis atta: en hate me 
rior a lo tradicional. 
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Se han organizado orfeones populares, y cuerpos de baile, con- 
ciertos musicales, teatros infantiles, y murgas y orquestas de estudi- 
antes, y también exposiciones de pintura y de escultura, y escuelas al 
aire libre, y de los paises extranjeros se han traido artistas de primer 
orden que, con sus recitales, impulsan el profundo amor instintivo 
que nuestro pueblo le tiene a todo lo bello y a todo lo artistico. 

Os he dado cuenta, muy de prisa y en términos generales, de lo que 
se esta haciendo en Colombia para adelantar la educacién del pueblo, 
y no quiero despedirme de vosotros sin haceros una pregunta inevi- 
table: zNo véis en todo lo que os he dicho el afan del Gobierno 
colombiano por transformar la vida entera de la Republica por medio 
de la educacién? Yo asi lo veo, y por ello estoy convencido de que 
pasaran los afios sin que en mi patria se contemple el triste y horrible 
espectaculo de la fuerza puesta al servicio de su transformacién social, 
politica y econémica. De mi patria regresé yo a esta hospitalaria Uni- 
versidad de Washington, que es para mi como un remanso de Dios, 
con la visién clara de una Colombia mas sana y fuerte, mas una, mas 
sabia y mas culta, la Colombia del porvenir, que habra de surgir pronto 
a la vida histérica a cumplir sus sagrados destinos, gracias a los tre- 
mendos esfuerzos que sus tltimos gobiernos han hecho para darles a 
los nifios colombianos una educacién completa, libre, gozosa, armoni- 
osa, segura y noblemente orientada hacia la realizacién de las mas 
puras y genuinas aspiraciones humanas. En Colombia se estan 
abriendo caminos y construyendo puentes, y se estan estableciendo 
muchas industrias y mejorando las existentes, y se estan acumulando 
toda clase de riquezas materiales. Pero yo tengo para mi que lo que 
hara respetable ante el mundo americano al pais donde naci es la re- 
forma educacional que adelantan sus gobiernos con tenacidad ejemplar 
y con entusiasmo que raya en lo sublime. Educar a los nifios colom- 
bianos, sin distincién de clases, ni de castas, ni de sexos : darles energia, 
flexibilidad, salud y resistencia a sus cuerpos ; despertar e iluminar sus 
inteligencias ; echar amor, lealtad, valor, fe y optimismo en sus cora- 
zones ; avivar y enaltecer sus imaginaciones ; y mostrarles a todos el 
camino de las mas puras elaciones vitales y espirituales, eso, y mucho 
mas, es el contenido esencial de la reforma educacional colombiana. 
Iniciada hace apenas seis afios, la reforma va en marcha, firme, irre- 
sistible, victoriosa y aplaudida por todos los buenos colombianos por- 
que de ella depende la suerte de mi bello pais. 


CarvLos Garcta-PRADA 


University oF WASHINGTON 











OUR OBSOLETE CULTURAL CONTENT MATERIAL* 


This discussion would offer for consideration one phase of mod- 
ern-language objectives which, it seems to me, is timely and perti- 
nent during a period of uncertainty and abnormal conditions abroad 
as well as at home. The comments and observations to follow are 
humble crumbs, and it is my hope that no foreign-language teacher 
will object to them. Some of the questions which I shall raise during 
the course of these reflections are such as I myself have long 
waited to hear discussed. I have a feeling that they should be voiced 
somewhere, somehow, for I believe that our traditional criteria of 
foreign culture are changing—have been changing in the past five 
years. 

Since modern-language teachers began to emphasize the social 
values of language study in contrast to the old disciplinary virtues, 
once so highly lauded but of late years heavily discounted, at least 
by psychologists, there has been wide discussion of ways and means, 
devices and programs, whereby the social objectives of language 
study may be achieved. 

In a day when the so-called social sciences have with phenom- 
enal momentum invaded the curricula of high schools as well as 
colleges, crowding out some of the traditional subjects, advocates of 
these time-hallowed subjects have begun, somewhat tardily perhaps, 
to examine the educational program to see where they may still 
find a place in the picture. Thus, proponents of foreign-language 
study have advanced the argument that their field presents serious 
claims to consideration as an important means of furthering man’s 
knowledge of mankind—i.e., the study of human society. In our 
endeavor to socialize the presentation of our subject we have in- 
cluded in the scope of our objectives culture-content material which 
we believe to be representative and illustrative of the foreign civiliza- 
tions and peoples whose languages and literatures we teach. It is 
worth noting that the old language-literature heading has recently in 
many institutions been expanded to include the social adjuncts: 
civilization, culture, and history. This corollary is being applied 
with increasing frequency in our schools, whether as separate courses 
or in the form of material integrated into the old study plan. Today 
we recognize that the inclusion of these phases of foreign life and 





* Read at state meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
with the North Carolina Educational Association at Durham, April 20, 1937. 
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culture is a sine qua non of our instructional scope. We believe 
that an introduction to the life, thought, and cultural institutions, 
national psychology, and so forth, of other lands will instil in the 
minds of young Americans not only an increased interest and en- 
thusiasm for their study, but that it will also bring them to a clearer 
understanding and appreciation of those who live beyond the bar- 
riers of the seven seas and international frontiers. In brief, we 
have sought to put into practice the old dictum: the fit study of 
man is mankind. Here at least we see eye to eye with the social 
science advocates. 

From the laudability and worthiness of this intention few will 
dissent. Indeed, the advocates of the new socialized curriculum have 
long since told us in no equivocal terms that they consider this 
culture-content basis of language study to be the main, if not only, 
worth-while kernel in the nut. They, and others who make up 
courses of study, have made it plain that they deem it the only 
substantific marrow in the bare bones which we have been serving 
up to the guests at our table. 

Now we come to the first question: To what extent are we 
realizing this purpose and objective of imparting to our pupils a 
clearer understanding and appreciation of our world neighbors, 
whether near or remote? Have we, in the materials (whether text- 
books or spoken word) used in our presentation of foreign culture, 
furnished and equipped young Americans with a picture sufficiently 
well rounded and realistic, as well as contemporary, so that they 
leave our classrooms with adequate orientation to understand and 
evaluate critically not only the idealized, romantic, picturesque and 
legendary elements in the picture—the fine and noble qualities, the 
admirable traits of other peoples—but also some of the character- 
istic defects, shortcomings, and weaknesses of their national psy- 
chology and cultural systems to which these same young Americans 
have, in these latter days, seen so many pointed and blunt refer- 
ences in newspapers, magazines, editorials, and even in the Congres- 
sional Record, to say nothing of what they have heard spoken over 
the radio? 

We have been witnessing an unusually rapid march of events 
—a phenomenally speedy hatching and evolution of new revolution- 
ary ideas in world thought and politics. Is it an exaggeration to 
say that old conventions, ideals, standards, even of morality and 
honesty between men and nations, have been disintegrating and 
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crumbling like sand castles before a tide? The old well-ordered 
ways and conventions surely are shifting, being replaced by new 
concepts. Time is marching on with a dizzy velocity that leaves 
anyone over thirty groping for familiar landmarks. This is true of 
our own national scene no less than of the foreign lands we are 
attempting to interpret. The language teacher who has been away. 
from Europe for five years needs more than a tuning up to re- 
orient himself and get his bearings in the scrambled spiritual as 
well as physical topography of Europe today. And at home? Who 
can say what lies just ahead of us in the way of sudden change? 
As one who has attained middle age, I can only say: I hope that 
youth looks forward to tomorrow with greater eames and 
anticipation than I do. 

All this upheaval and discarding of old ideals and time-hallowed 
ways of thought as well as of life does have a deep implication :for 
us as foreign-language teachers, more specifically as interpreters of 
foreign cultures. Shall we now continue to present the life, civiliza- 
tion, and culture of these foreign nations in the same light, with 
the same avid seeking only for the picturesque, the idealized, the 
romantic, as we have done in the past? Or is it high time we began 
to take cognizance of certain clearly defined changes in sane 
attitudes, values, and trends? 

I am not unaware of the fact that many teachers will ihatalae 
my question with a fervent, perhaps fanatical, ringing No! They 
will say: “Why should we revamp or revise our materials and 
methods, or even our attitude toward the culture of Germany, 
France, Spain, or Italy? We are not teaching contemporary politics 
but rather the inherent cultural values possessed by every civiliza- 
tion represented by our foreign languages. We will teach our pupils 
that such and such a people is a nation of solid, homely virtues, God- 
fearing, cleanly, even as they have always been. The present polit- 
ical regime has not changed their basic character. Besides, we can- 
not discuss controversial matters. It will be far safer and less up- 
setting to continue to pour from the old bottle. We will simply 
ignore the faded label, stamped 1912, extra sec. Don’t bother us 
about it. We have enough grief as it is, what with ver samme 
mood, subnormal student IQ’s, and sub-vital salaries.” 

So much for the standpat point of view. Nothing is farther 
from my intention than to suggest that a major portion of stress 
be placed on contemporary aspects of foreign cultures. Obviously 
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the bulk of literary classics studied by our students reflect the older 
concepts. The golden mean of moderation must again be our guide. 
Give the past due consideration, major bulk if you wish, but—is 
it not blindness on our part if, ostrich-like, we bury our heads in 
the sand and continue to neglect, ignore, or dismiss as transitory and 
insignificant the changes which have taken place in world civiliza- 
tions since 1918, 1933, and especially in the past two years? 

We must look to authors who are themselves language teachers 
—and preferably native Americans rather than foreign-born—to 
give us a new type of culture-content in our textbooks. It has been 
pretty much the rule that our textbooks, in their zeal to arouse 
enthusiasm for the subject, have leaned over backward in their 
presentation of the picture. They have failed to give our students 
a realistic, dispassionate, and contemporary introduction to the 
foreign culture and life. How can American boys and girls—the 
citizens of tomorrow—be expected to understand and evaluate crit- 
ically the France, Germany, Italy, Spain of 1937, as long as we 
persist in showing them only the flattering, romanticized, chauvin- 
istic, mid-Victorian, propagandizing picture of prewar vintage: im- 
possible Utopias, paragons of virtue, honesty, morality, chivalry, 
politeness, gallantry, idealism, sobriety, piety, industry and the like? 
When these same pupils travel or read realistic portrayals of these 
things, when they read editorials and news comments about war 
debts, race persecution, intolerance, bigotry, armament races, fratri- 
cidal murder on a wholesale scale in the name of religion or free- 
dom, the rape of defenseless peoples, the cancellation of treaties and 
compacts, the destruction of life, liberty, and happiness in the name 
of greed, imperialism, and national ambitions—when these very 
facts are daily meeting them, in the public press, small wonder that 
they shout “hooey!” “boloney!” “bunk!” when they read the ex- 
purgated, noncontroversial pap of our old culture-content readers. 
We cannot reasonably expect them to mature on a diet of fairy 
tales, the stork story, or Santa Claus. It is time authors and pub- 
lishers gave us stronger meat to set before them instead of the 
bowl of artificial fruit with its waxen perfection, its embalmed 
rigidity, its impeccable surface luster, and, withal, nothing inside 
but a plaster core. 

Let us balance the pale diet of our table d’héte with something 
more invigorating, realistic, and contemporary than romantic legends 
of the past. Let our text writers spatter a dash of wholesome skep- 
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ticism over the viands we purvey from the musty pantries of the 
past. Young America demands more red meat and less dried beef 
on its menu. 

Unless we are willing to meet this demand for a more vigorous 
and realistic presentation of actualité in foreign cultures, how can 
we expect Young America to choose our dish from the inviting bill 
of fare offered by some of the newer fields in the curriculum of 
1937? How shall we be able to plead our case effectively before 
the tribunal of those who make courses of study and establish grad- 
uation requirements—the professors of education and of the social 
sciences whose imperative is today: Make your subject fit into the 
new socialized concept of education, or give way to more vital things ? 

Finally, to those who fear controversy, disruption, and other 
catastrophic results if a bit of candor and realism be injected into 
culture-content materials, this might be observed: the old method 
is safe; but it is also lifeless and devoid of passion. It is safe even 
as all dead, devitalized things, theories, and doctrines are safe, harm- 
less, and forgotten, or at least far-gone on the road to limbo. Shall 
modern languages go the way of the classics in the educational 
world of today because language teachers refuse to vitalize, to 
contemporize, to realize the picture which they hold up to the eyes 
of youth today? 


Oxav K. LuNDEBERG 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 


























SOME TENDENCIES IN THE MEXICAN SHORT 
STORY TODAY 


The contemporary writer in Mexico, in searching for an adequate 
mode of self-expressiveness, would seem to be more closely touching 
upon that point at which Gourmont thought that the novel merges into 
the essay, as he explains in Les Chevaux de Dioméde: “In this book 
which is a little novel of possible adventures, thoughts, acts, dream 
sensuality are exhibited on the same plane and analyzed with the same 
good will.” The stories or short essays of Julio Torri, as well as those 
of Marian Silva y Aceves, show this clearly. It is through such works, 
in which the writer has been more interested in going into the depths 
of his own soul, that we have found more forcefully depicted the per- 
sonality of the Mexican, which is far more important than any former 
attachment to a system of ideals. Veritable narratives seem lacking 
where ingenious pastiches drawn from the sweet faded past, such as 
Jenaro Estrada’s or Torri’s or Jorge de Godoy’s leyandas, or those 
curious manifestations of superannuated art that are Julio Jiménez 
Rueda’s cuentos, abound. We find in the foreground many a rich 
volume of colonial history themes by Luis Gonzalez Obregon, perhaps 
the inspiration of the work of Artemio de Valle Arizpe, consisting of 
well-documented stories in charmingly antiquated language, and of 
those of Manuel Horta with their mystic sense of analysis, as well as 
the wilfully charming mysteries added to Mexican lore by Manuel 
Romero y Torreros (Marquis of San Francisco). Concentration on 
the repressed personality of the author would seem to be the illusory 
phenomena haunting all these imaginative works. Desire for artistic 
creation, impelled by pure love of the philosophy of the simple pleasure 
of feeling, has led each of the young writers along the most diverse 
paths of expressionism and impressionism and has given them the 
aesthetic courage to choose of all that is individualizing, unique, yet 
unifying in the great surcharge of their history. Truly, if these cuentos 
and novellas of the cerebral life of their characters excel, it is chiefly 
in so far as they contain much of that mystic absorption in sensibility 
as the ultimate creative force of intelligence, even as was proven in the 
work of Amado Nervo. In so far as Estrada, Torri, and Jiménez 
Rueda have not forgotten this and have succeeded in embellishing the 
historic, imaginative past with their own peculiar genius of description, 
we are able to trace esoteric creations of worth. Too often, in the 
above-mentioned sketches, militant Catholicism, as well as tragic senti- 
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mentalism over the values of their Hispanic heritage, are not overbal- 
anced by a sure pictorial sense of the unfailing appropriateness in the 
veiling of certain background features, but come to offend at times 
with the romantic oratorical vehemence of their characters, their theat- 
rical gestures and attitudes, and the writer’s unbending pride in the 
rehabilitation of this ghost aristocracy. 

Traditionalism in the short story as the psychological medium for 
serious exclusive realism, which preys upon the unreal in its close rela- 
tion to the reality of human thought, is best exemplified in the tales of 
two of the strongest individualities: José Vasconcelos, politician, phi- 
losopher, and author ; and Alfonso Reyes, critic, essayist, and writer of 
a wide cultural background. 

No one is quite so haunted by the obsession of the mysteries and 
simplicity of love in all its unsatisfied voluptuousness as is Guillermo 
Jiménez. The value of musically transposing these more insistent im- 
pressions through words is patent in the tone picture of many a story 
from this writer. The same vague lyrical delight in words that led the 
Symbolists to choose their words for connotations of sensitivity rather 
than intelligence has penetrated his work. Much the same trend of a 
Bergsonian “consciousness co-extensive with life, a vision integral 
though doubtless evanescent,” has linked the work of Ramén Lépez 
Velarde to the Symbolist school and to its chief exponent in the short 
story in Mexico, Guillermo Jiménez. 

The Mexican conscience has not neglected, but with varying insist- 
ence is turning upon, the whole bare problem of the paradox, literary 
proletarian propaganda as art. Oriented in the struggle toward free 
thought away from traditional conclusions, Xavier Icaza with his 
Gente mexicana and that most artful piece of staccato style novella 
Panchito Chapopote and Rafael Mufioz with the highly dramatic 
episodes of life and death in Si me han de matar maiiana and Francisco 
L. Urquizo’s realistic episodes of the Revolution in Recuerdo que....; 
all, have turned their countrymen’s eyes back to the pages of the 
“great laws of National health” and have tried to direct the younger 
generation to visions of more lasting truths—truths, that while being 
lucid, wise universal truths, have yet known how to be in their hands 
so peculiarly Mexican truths. The studied heaviness, necessarily ac- 
companying such a technique is less noticeable in the more subjective 
art of Antonio Acevedo Escobedo’s Sirena en el aula. The experience 
of mass subjectivity as a theme is more significant in the broad, free 
treatment of violent and basic transformations in the thesis-story as it 
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is being developed by these Mexican writers; and they, themselves, 
have realized this in abandoning the novel almost altogether, or in pub- 
lishing as novels what are little more than unlinked episodes in one 
single volume under one common denomination. Few, indeed, have 
known how to translate the Marxian science into art, or even how to 
interpret their social themes in such a way that they may seem true to 
the general class experience at home, and, therefore, satisfying. How 
much these men have been conditioned by “class culture” and, even 
their very expression determined by the sincerity of their sentiments 
regarding the widespread social and economic crises, has been shown in 
the case of a few to be an important measurement of their final success 
with their art. Whereas, Urquizo, Mufioz, and Jorge Mancisidor have 
started from a specific emotion aroused by a specific experience and 
have been able to locate it in an exact historical time and place, others 
have not and have kept Mexican proletarian art from losing much of 
its abstractness and acquiring much-needed qualities of convincing 
analogies with real life situations. Emilio Rabasa had reminded 
them of Karl Marx’s definition of a Social Revolution, that 

“At a certain stage of their development, the material forces of 
production in society come in conflict with the existing relations of 
production, or, what is but a legal expression of the same thing, 
with the property relations within which they have been at work 
before. From forms of development of the forces of production, 
these relations turn into fetters. Then comes the period of social 
revolution. With the change of the economic foundation, the entire 
immense superstructure is more or less transformed.” 

He told them that in Mexico the common thing was the “bola” and 
not social revolution. Oddly enough, however, when the revolution 
broke out in the twentieth century, and the writers set to work to 
capitalize on its dramatic episodes, many forgot that they were 
sworn to a new cause, a new interpretation, and only repeated or 
imitated Rabasa’s description of a “bola.” Nevertheless, we see to- 
day that a few strong personalities will lead them back to ideals 
pertinent to their essential problem, which is understanding the 
Revolution in its struggle for power and achieving its integration— 
aims which have been so well set forth by Freeman, an American 
critic, thus: “Each class as it rises from the abyss to the surface as 
the result of the changes in the basic economic relations of man, 
fights not only for political power, not only for culture already 
achieved by its predecessors in history, but for its own contribution 
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to world culture, for the expressions of its own experiences in 
art.” The Mexican’s contributions to the philosophy of the Social 
Revolution are class theories that are radically different from those 
of his Anglo-Saxon brother, slowly seeping up through generations 
from roots long grounded in race hatred, and have in the end col- 
ored the work of all of these Mexican writers. Antonio Acevedo 
y Escobedo has best set it forth in “Sombra en luz”: 

“The virile brown man, so long trampled under foot, wakes up 
one morning to the fact that he is hungry and is a virtual slave. 
He does not weep: he is a man. He squares his jaw; he shouts. He 
goes out to fight and sets his country afire from North to South. 
He kills; destroys; but not from any insane passion. Where has 
one ever seen Liberty handed over for man’s caressing through the 
simple use of persuasive words? To kill; to destroy everything is 
imperative because our very lives are at stake and the lives of our 
little ones that we are expecting. If everything ends now, what 
does it matter? The eagle will return, and everything will begin 
anew. Bread, land, liberty! Brothers, it is hard, but it is imperative.” 

It would seem to be not merely this problem of race conflict, 
but together with it the hopeless, weary resignation of the Indian 
when faced with misery, poverty, and despair. It is their pitiful 
ignorance which deprives the selfsame propaganda artists of finding 
a sympathetic audience, an audience that needs their works. Acevedo 
Escobedo has not failed to recognize this when he is relying upon 
the meanings which past intercourse with such surroundings have 
dictated to him. He, more than any of the others, would escape 
“escapism” and propagandized literary art forms by dodging the 
whole force of the reformists’ argument in painting his doctrines 
of anarchism in terms of the clay which has yet to be molded. 

We may criticize the modern storyteller in Mexico for having 
no gift in disinterestedly portraying living, human, imaginary fig- 
ures. We may note his utter lack of affirmation of any cold dis- 
cipline growing from practical certitudes that would develop into 
a healthy moral conclusion. With his fanatic dénouement he may 
show no gift for painting the immediacy of the final outcome: a 
thing which could be achieved only through a narrow formula for 
the truth of human actions and the inevitableness of the Divine, a 
formula to be scoffed at today. We may even note a lack of per- 
sonal taste in finding amusement in the most awkward expressions 
of events and persons, expressions that are actually true of the 
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daily walk of life. We may measure the disappointment recurrent 
in the perusal of theme after vague, sweeping theme, lacking the 
singleness of characterization and plot and scene that would of 
necessity compress a lucid, human passion, according to Anglo- 
Saxon ideals. We may rail against the words that so rebel at being 
paralyzed into systems, but rather follow Hans Ryder’s ideal: “I 
never reproach a thought with having wings and being a dream,” in 
denouncing any narrow formula, “for no word is a vase wide enough 
and deep enough to hold the whole truth.” Perhaps their ideal goes 
no farther than “to narrate certain ways of living,” robed in their 
own special metaphysical anticipations and psychological creeds: 
all, while following the lead of that great master Baudelaire who 
held for himself that rigorous, unerring standard “for a poetic 
prose, musical, rhythmless, and without rhyme, sufficiently flexible 
and sufficiently broken to adapt itself to the lyrical movements of 
the soul, to the waves of reverie, to the sudden stabs of conscience.” 


DorotHy MARGARET KREss 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

















THE THEME OF THE THEFT OF FOOD BY PLAYING 
GODFATHER’ IN NEW MEXICAN FOLKLORE 


Folktales often undergo minor changes during their diffusion 
from one land to another or in their transmission from generation to 
generation in the same locality. In an effort to make a story seem 
more realistic or to make it conform to his range of experience, a 
storyteller will often modify the language, substitute unfamiliar 
character types and less-known objects by more familiar ones, add 
certain details that may give the story a local coloring, and even 
localize the story in some place familiar to him. Such has been the 
case with many world-folklore themes as they appear in their New 
Mexican Spanish versions, a fact which is well illustrated by a very 
unique New Mexican variant? of the theme, “The Theft of Food 
by Playing Godfather.” This variant, in the form in which it was 
told, is as follows: 


Una vez habia un gato y una gata y esta gata tenia mucha conserva 
pa pasar el ivierno y la tenian abajo de un soterrano. Y el gato le gustaba 
mucho, pero ella no le daba chanza de comer. Un dia se puso él a estudiar 
un plan pa ver cémo se podia comer la yele y jué y le dijo: 


—Me convidaron pa que juera a bautizales a unos ratones, y son 
americanos. 


—Bueno,—le dijo ella—curre. 

Y se jué él y se come una poca de jalea de un frasco y cuando vuelve 
él, le dice: 

— i Que ya volvites? 

—Si—le dice él. 

— ; Cémo le pusites ?—le dice ella. 

—Lil-bit-gon—le dice él1—Y me volvieron a convidar pa que juera 
otra vez a bautizarle. 

—Bueno,—le dice ella—curre. 

Y se jué él y se comié la mita del frasco y cuando volvid, le dice ella: 

— i Que ya volvites ? 

—Si,—le dice él—ya volvi. 

— ;Cémo le pusites? 


1 Aarne-Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale in FF Communications 
No. 74 (Helsinki, 1928), No. 15. 

2Juan B. Rael, “Folktales from Southern Colorado and Northern New 
Mexico,” MS., No. 402. See also Aurelio M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espa- 
fioles (Stanford University Press, 1923-26), No. 214, and notes in appendix 
volume which is being prepared for publication. 
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—Jaf-gon. 
—Pero, hombre, qué bonitos nombres les estas poniendo. 


—Oh, si—le dice ¢l.—Quizas les gustan tanto mis nombres que me 
volvieron a convidar otra vez. 

Y se jué él y en esta vez se la comié toda. Y cuando vuelve, ella le 
pregunta : 

— ;Cémo le pusites ? 

—Ol-gon ;—le dice él—y majfiana tengo que ir otra vez. 

—Pues déjame ir a mi mafiana—le dice ella—Yo buscaré un nombre 
también pa ponele. 

Y se va ella y se pone a esperar a los ratones, y cuando va alla, da 
vista pa alla onde esta su frasco de yele y lo que ve que esta vacio y 
malicia ella que a eso estaba bajando el gato y no a bautizar, y se va 
nojada. Cuando llegé alla, le dice el gato: 

— j Que ya vinites ?—Y le dice ella: 

—Si.—Y le dice el gato: 

— ;Cémo le pusites? 

—Que tu, cuzco, te lo comites—le dijo. 


This story is very unusual inasmuch as the animal partners in 
it are a male and a female cat, a combination which is not to be 
found in any one of the thirty-two English and Spanish versions 
which have been examined. The Spanish version that resembles our 
variant the most, in this respect, is one* that has a male and a 
female fox as the animal characters. A German* and an English 
version,® however, the one with a cat and a mouse, the other with a 
cat and a dog, as the animal partners, reveal a still closer resemblance 
to it. 

But much more interesting than the animal characters are the 
names with which the supposed children are christened. Here we 
have evidence pointing to some English variant as the possible source 
of our story. If the New Mexican variant be of Spanish prove- 
nance, it would seem quite unusual that, in translating into English 
the names Empecéla, Demediéla, and Acabéla (or the correspond- 
ing dialectical forms) respectively as Little-Bit-Gone, Half-Gone, 
and All-Gone, the storyteller should have hit upon three so concise 


8 C. Cabal, Del Folk-lore de Asturias (Madrid, 1923), p. 169. 


*Grimm, Household Stories, translated from the German by Lucy Crane 
(New York, 1924), p. 37. 


5 Elsie Clews Parsons, “Bermuda Folklore,” published in the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore (1925), Vol. XXXVIII, p. 240. 
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forms, the last two of which are identical with those found in many 
of the English versions. Among the English variants examined, for 
example, four® have the names Top-Off, Half-Gone, and All-Gone ; 
a fifth,’ Big-Piece, Half-Gone, and All-Gone; a sixth,® Just-Begun, 
Half-Gone, and All-Gone; a seventh,® Just-Started, Half-Gone, All- 
Gone, and Lick-the-Bottom; while an eighth version’® has I-Ate-a- 
Little-Bit, Half-Gone, and All-Gone. Though the names in the last 
version resemble closely enough those in the New Mexican variant, 
it would not be at all surprising if one should find an English version, 
either oral or written, in which all three names would be identical 
with those in the New Mexican tale. 

Compared in other details with all the versions that have been ex- 
amined, the New Mexican variant resembles very closely the Grimm 
version as it appears in its English translation. In both, the Grimm 
and the New Mexican story, a cat is the thief, mice play some kind of 
a role (though in the New Mexican version the mice are merely men- 
tioned as the parents of the supposed children, while in the Grimm 
folktale a mouse is one of the partners), the food stolen is food that 
had been stored in partnership, the excuse given by the thief for slip- 
ping away in order to steal is that he has been invited to stand as god- 
father and, finally, the last two names are identical in both versions. 

Nevertheless, the New Mexican tale is far from being just a trans- 
lation, for it has been entirely adapted to a New Mexican atmosphere, 
as may be readily seen by the fact that the story mirrors very clearly 
the ever-increasing relations between the English and the Spanish- 
speaking people of southern Colorado and New Mexico. Not only are 
the supposed children christened with English names, as often are the 
children of many Spanish-speaking families in that region, but we are 


® Grimm, op. cit.; Elsie Clews Parsons, “Tales from Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania,” published in the Journal of American Folk-Lore (1917), Vol. XXX, 
p. 215; A. M. Bacon and E. C. Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City County, 
Va.,” published in the Journal of American Folk-Lore (1922), Vol. XXXV, 
p. 253, No. 2 (Version a) ; ibid., p. 254, No. 2 (Version c). 

7 Elsie Clews Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S.C.,” published in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore (1921), Vol. XXXIV, p. 2, No. 1. 


8 A. M. Bacon and E. C. Parsons, op. cit., p. 253, No. 2 (Version b). 
® Arthur Huff Fauset, “Negro Folk Tales from the South,” published in 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore (1927), Vol. XL, p. 236, No. 28, II. 


10 Elsie Clews Parsons, “Folk-Lore from Aiken, S.C.,” ibid. (1921), Vol. 
XXXIV, p. 3, No. 1 (Variant 2). 
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told that the parents of the imaginary children are American mice 
(ratones americanos). And in place of butter, honey, or lard, which 
are ordinarily the objects stored in most of the versions, in the New 
Mexican variant the food put away is jelly (yele). Whether we look 
upon this tale as coming from English or not, these are earmarks that 
must necessarily lead us to consider it as a distinctly New Mexican 
variation of the European theme. 
Juan B. Ratt 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 











VISION GALDOSIANA DE LA RELIGIOSIDAD 
DE LOS ESPANOLES 


La religiosidad de los espafioles, segin Galddés, deja bastante que 
desear. Esto se echa de ver en cualquier obra suya, donde se aluda a 
la religion. Muchos se Ilaman catdélicos como Joaquin Onésimo y los 
Telleria en La Familia de Leén Roch y el hipécrita Ruiz en El Dr. Cen- 
teno, pero sdlo lo son de labios afuera. No falta quien se apega a la 
religion para subir, como Rafael del Horro, en Gloria. El que ya ha 
subido ve la necesidad de mantener las venerandas creencias para 
sostenimiento de la sociedad y el orden: Tal es Manuel Pez, el cual 
llega “hasta admitir, como indispensable en el régimen politico de su 
tiempo, la mojigateria del Estado,” aunque se da al diablo cuando la 
mujer se hace mojigata.' Y no falta el metalizado que quiere comprar 
el cielo con dos ochavos. Tales son Torquemada, en Torquemada y 
San Pedro, y Don Carlos, en Misericordia. La religién de Fortunata 
“cuya inteligencia no podia remontarse mas arriba del punto a donde 
alcanzan las torres de las iglesias catélicas’”* es la de la turbamulta, en 
la cual hay representantes de todas las clases sociales. La rutina llena 
las iglesias los domingos, aunque muchos quebrantan el mandamiento 
por cualquier pretexto, como las Villaamil, en Miau. En las fiestas, 
litargicas en su origen, ya no hay religién. “Hoy todo se vuelve bu- 
llangas, borracheras, comilonas ...”* 

El arte religioso decae como la religién. El judio Morton, en 
Gloria, achaca a la irreligiosidad de los espafioles la depravacién del 
gusto artistico en las iglesias. Galdés reconoce, sin embargo, que no 
todo es falta de gusto sino de dinero. El Clero esta empobrecido. 
Galdés no puede menos de reirse del pesimo gusto que las ignorantes 
beatas revelan al vestir a las imagenes: Teresa la Monja, el Confesi- 
onario de Ficébriga, la apoda Galdés, por lo amiga que es de saberlo 
todo, usa los retazos que le sobran de las camisas de su Juan para 
vestir a Cristo; Rosario, en Dofia Perfecta, pone pantalones al Nifio 
Jesus ; y en Fortunata y Jacinta las sobrinas de un cura aprovechan 
todo lo que les sobra para los santos, “hasta una hebilla de sombrero 
que no queden gastar, se la plantan a cualquier santo en la cintura.””* 
En las iglesias de gusto francés ve algo de teatral, de mundano. Galdés 


1 La de Bringas, pp. 70-71. 2 Fortunata y Jacinta, Il, 128. 
3 La de San Quintin, p. 69. * Fortunata y Jacinta, III, 155. 
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admira la severidad, el misterio religioso de las imponentes catedrales 
medioevales. 

Un aspecto muy interesante de la religidn superficial lo vemos en 
la beata. Hay dos tipos de beata: la elegante y la santurrona o moji- 
gata. En diferentes etapas de su vida, Maria Egipciaca, La Familia de 
Leén Roch, es digna representante de ambos grupos. Al segundo 
puede pertenecer cualquiera; el primero es un lujo no a todos per- 
misible. La iglesia para las elegantes es un espectaculo, y el sacerdote 
o predicador ha de tener cualidades brillantes y, sobre todo, tacto para 
agradar a sus lujosas, perfumadas y pintadas feligresas.® 

Una de estas iglesias aristocraticas es la del Sagrado Corazén. 
Aqui no se permite la entrada de hombres, con lo cual se evitan pro- 
fanaciones, principalmente las causadas por “la maldita mafia de la 
flirtation, que no se desarraiga de nuestras costumbres ni con sermones 
ni con penitencias.” La tal iglesia es “gotica, de estilo francés a la 
manera de la basilica de Lourdes, mucho mas aseada que las demas 
iglesias de Madrid, con cierto ambiente de pulcritud suntuaria y un no 
sé qué de mundano.”* Para tener una crénica exacta de la concur- 
rencia al Sagrado Corazon basta leer las que se hicieron del baile de 
trajes en el palacio de Fernan Nunez o pasar revista a los palcos de 
cualquier teatro en noche de estreno.’ En esta iglesia del Sagrado 
Corazon ocurre un incidente digno de contarse : 

El] P. Mons, a pesar de “la transaccién mundano-religiosa que el 
jesuitismo autoriza en las clases altas,” cree llegado el momento de 
echar una homilia a su elegante auditorio. La infanta Eulalia llega 
tarde, y el airado predicador dirigiéndose a ella dice: “las que Ilegan 
tarde a la iglesia son puntuales en el teatro.”* La cosa se complica y, 
por fin, el cardenal Moreno, muy amigo de estar a bien con todos, y, 
sobre todo, con las poderosos, hace salir al P. Mons a su destierro en 
Sevilla. 


5 El P. Miguel—en Los malhechores del bien (p. 217), obra en la cual Bena- 
vente sigue el espiritu de censura galdosiana—condena en un serm6n a las que 
se pintan creyendo, equivocadamente, que sus feligresas no lo hacen. 

6 Obras Inéditas, I, 91. Una descripcién semejante hay en Fortunata y 
Jacinta, I1, 233-34. La misma impresién de mundanalidad dan los clérigos fran- 
ceses que visitan a Luis Gonzaga, en La Familia de Leén Roch. En los objetos 
para el culto al estilo francés, reina la vulgaridad y materialismo. El empobre- 
cido clero espafiol carga con estos productos “de la industria moderna que no 
pierde ripio y sabe explotar la Iglesia en los dificiles tiempos actuales” (Miau, 
p. 138). 

7 Ibid., I, 92. 8 Ibid., I, 93. 
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Estas beatas, para quienes la iglesia es un espectaculo, saben tam- 
bién divertirse haciendo la caridad. Su fin es la diversion; la caridad 
es el medio. Por esto dice Galdés que “convendria buscar una palabra 
nueva para expresar esta costumbre moderna de hacer el bien divir- 
tiéndose y de socorrer al pobre bailando. Los que de este modo vacian 
sus bolsillos tienen una virtud relativa ... no son caritativos en el con- 
cepto evangélico.”® Sofia, la cufiada de Teodoro Golfin, ese noble 
caracter de Marianela, hace la caridad social, pero dedica todos sus 
afectos a un perro, afectos que serian mas dignamente empleados, 
como indica Galdés por medio de D. Teodoro, en una nifia huérfana y 
hambrienta de carifio, pues no sdlo se vive de pan. Las beatas, y aqui 
hay que incluir a los dos tipos, no siempre hacen la caridad desintere- 
sadamente. En Tristana, el hidalgo D. Lope se ve obligado a casarse 
por la iglesia para recibir apoyo de sus fanaticas hermanas; y en 
Casandra, hay que ser hipdécrita para ser socorrido por Dofia Juana.’® 

Pasemos ahora al segundo tipo de beata. La santurrona es, por lo 
general fea y mala. Raramente es caritativa, ni aun por deporte. El 
corazon de estas beatas, en la majoria de los casos, esta momificado 
para los afectos. Su tnico objeto es salvarse. Describir todas las 
mojigatas de Galdés seria un proceso largo e innecesario. Baste con 
unas cuantas. Marcelina Polo, “fea de las feas,” se pasa el dia entero 


en las iglesias “asimilandose su polvo, impregnandose de su olor de . 


incienso y cera.” Todo lo que hace por su hermano enformo es rezar 
por él." Dificil es hallar una beata tan mala como Clara, la mujer del 
triste Coronel Chacon: “Vivia entre el confesionario, el locutorio, la 
celda y la sacristia, hecha una santo de palo, con el cuello torcido, la 
mirada en el suelo, avinagrado el gesto, y la voz siempre clueca y com- 
primida.” Consideraba mundano todo lo que decia y hacia su marido 
y “le quemaba los libros, le sacaba el dinero para obras pias (Poco 
tiene esto que ver con la caridad), le Ilenaba la casa de padres mision- 
eros, teatinos y premostratenses ; y en cuanto se hablaba de conciencia 


® Obras Inéditas, VI, 139. Esta forma de caridad colectiva, cuyos resultados 
no son malos, Galdés lo reconoce, se practica mucho hoy. Los charity games 
son corrientes en los Estados Unidos. 

10 Una vigorosa censura de esta caridad hallamos en Benavente, Los mal- 
hechores det bien, pp. 146-47. Dice D. Heliodoro a las sefioras que rigen la 
ciudad: “No hacen Vds. caridad ni limosna disinteresadas, sino a cambio de una 
profesién de fe absoluta, no sdélo religiosa, politica, social ... hasta sentimental 
.. creen Vds. que fomentan la virtud, y lo que fomentan es la hipocresia.” 

11 Tormento, p. 113. 
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y de pecados, empezaba a mentar los de todo el mundo, sacando a la 
publicidad de una tertulia frailuna la vida y milagros del vecin- 
dario. ...”"* No hay para que hablar de la volubilidad de esta sefiora, 
tremendo castigo del desgraciado coronel. 

La supersticién es un “fendmeno que, si se examina bien no es in- 
compatible con la devocién maniatica ni con los rezos de papagayo.”"* 
La beata mas supersticiosa de Galdés es Dofia Isabel Godoy, (amiga 
de Marcelina Polo) “ostra de los bancos parroquiales de San Pedro 
y San Andrés.” Cree en la fatalidad del numero 13, de la sal vertida, 
de los espejos rotos. Para ella el murciélago es emisario de Satanas, 
las cigiiefias hablan, existen los dragones, salamandras, basiliscos, y 
el ave fenix, etc.™* 

La imaginacién facilmente crea estas supercherias cuando falta la 
cultura. Galdés nos cuenta una conseja que corria por la provincia de 
Valencia en 1885, afio del célera: La Virgen de Puig en figura de 
vieja pide a un carretero que la Ileve en su carro. El carretero se 
niega. Otro lo hace. La Virgen, al despedirse del buen carretero 
le dice: “Morira mucha gente y la epidemia sera espantosa. Sdlo se 
salvara el que se persigne con el aceite de la lampara de la Virgen de 
Puig.” Luego, apuntando al otro carretero, dice: “; Ves a tu com- 
pafiero?—-Pues ahora mismo morira por haberme negado el socorro 
que le pedi.” El carretero muere y la Virgen desaparece. Galdds ve 
lo dificil que es combatir la epidemia por medios cientificos mientras 
no se instruya al pueblo.*® 

La loca de la casa, unida frecuentemente a la vanidad, lleva facil- 
mente a la beata a un misticismo falso, como nos muestra Palacio 
Valdés en Marta y Maria y Galdés en La Loca de La Casa, Los mas 
misticos en las obras de Galdés son Leré y Nazarin, cuyo misticismo se 
manifiesta en actos de caridad, abnegacion y sacrificio. Galdés no com- 
prende el misticismo como cosa lirica y de abstraccién. En el curita 
manchego se simboliza el quijotismo de la fe en una edad positivista, 
pero no vemos en ninguna parte esos cuadros de arrobamiento mistico 
entre el Alma y el Esposo. Con la posible excepcion de estos dos casos, 
curiosisimos desde el punto de vista patoldgico, la acitud de Galdos 
hacia el misticismo es siempre negativa. 

“Los misticos”—dice Galdés en La Sombra—‘“creyendo que han 
conversado con Jests y la Virgen, son prueba de ese estado patolégico 
que da preponderancia inmensa a la imaginaci6n sobre todas las facul- 


12 La Fontana, pp. 50-51. 18 El Doctor Centeno, I, 209. 
14 Jbid., I, 209-10. 15 Obras Inéditas, V1, 192-93. 
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tades ... Cuando se tiene propensién natural a la vida de fantasia, no 
seguir la carrera de santo es errar la vocacién.”** Como el seminarista 
de Pepita Jiménez, pero sin su suerte, se enamora la mistica Dofia 
Paulita y entonces ve que “la virtud con que yo estaba tan orgullosa no 
era otra cosa que una farsa, y aquella aparente perfeccién un des- 
vario.” Entonces piensa “que no puede existir perfecién mayor que la 
que ofrece la vida doméstica con todos los deberes, todos los goces, 
todos los dolores que lleva en si la familia.”** Angel Guerra y Maxi 
aman sin ser correspondidos, lo que desarrolla en ellos el “bacillus 
misticus.”"* Angel, en su lecho de muerte confiesa su amor humano 
hacia Leré y que su misticismo fué ilusorio. Maxi recobra el juicio a 
la muerte de su amada Fortunata y ve que sus extravios, entre los que 
se cuenta su misticismo, no han sido mas que la expresién exterior de 
las horribles agonias de su alma.’® Por boca de Maxi, nos dice Galdés 
lo que piensa de la vida contemplativa : “es la mas estéril que se puede 
imaginar atin como preparacién para la inmortalidad, porque las luchas 
del mundo y los deberes sociales bien cumplidos son los que mas puri- 
fican y ennoblecen las almas.”*° 

Y del culto catdélico, de los santos y de los milagros, ; qué nos dice 
Galdés? Con las formas del culto, y la veneracién de las imagenes, 
Galdés se muestra respetuoso siempre que la dignidad y el gusto 
artistico no sufran ; y, al mismo tiempo que se rie de las mojigatas que 
se pasan la vida junto al confesionario, conduce a Tormento a buscar 
consuelo en el acto de la confesién.** Es verdad que la mayoria de los 
moribundos en las obras de Galdds pasan a la otra vida sin los auxilios 
eclesiasticos y, aun cuando los reciben, la obsesién de sus intereses 
humanos no dejar lugar a lo divino: A Fortunata se le anima el rostro 
cuando oye el nombre de su amado, pero no cuando le hablan de Dios 
y de Sacramentos.** ;Cudales son las ultimas palabras de Mauricia, 
“ya, ya” (i.e., “ya veo el cielo”) o “mas, mas” (i.e., “mas jerez’”’) ? 
El buen sentido de Dofia Lupe asegura que lo segundo.* 


16 Galdos, La Sombra, pp. 133-34. 

17 La Fontana, pp. 318-19. 

18 La religion es refugio del triste. De esto hay varios ejemplos en Galdés: 
Muriel, en La Fontana, Abelarda, en Miau, y en Fortunata y Jacinta estamos 
a punto de ver al descreido Moreno Isla hacerse beato por amor. 

19 Fortunata y Jacinta, IV, 438. 

20 [bid., II, 25. 21 Tormento, p. 186. 

22 Fortunata y Jacinta, IV, 410. 28 [bid., III, 334. 
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En la sociedad irreligiosa que nos presenta Galdos, y a manera de 
reaccién, se dan casos de algo que, si no es santidad, se le acerca. Esto 
vemos en Leré, Nazarin y Guillermina Pacheco. No entra en mi plan 
probar hasta qué punto son auténticos los caracteres de Galddés ; pero 
aparece bastante claro que Guillermina Pacheco tiene su original en la 
vida. Muere en Madrid (1886) Dofia Ernestina Manuel de Villena, 
(ndtese que el apellido Pacheco es el del famoso Marqués de Villena, 
Don Juan Pacheco). La descripcién que Galdés nos da de Dofia 
Ernestina coincide con la de Guillermina, en Fortunata y Jacinta.** 
Dofia Ernestina “ha vivido consagrada a proporcionar recursos a los 
necesitados implorando la caridad publica. Todo Madrid ha visto a esa 
valerosa mujer vestida con traje humilde, aunque sin afectacion de 
pobreza, recorriendo las calles, penetrando en todas las moradas desde 
las mas ricas a las mas pobres, en unas para pedir socorros, en otras 
para llevarlos.” Reuniendo el dinero cuarto a cuarto construy6 el Asilo 
de Huérfanos del Sagrado Coraz6n (unos seis u ocho millones). “La 
insigne mendicante pedia recursos para su obra. Si tal o cual individuo 
no le podia dar dinero, no por eso se acobardaba ella, y le pedia una 
docena de ladrillos, o una viga de madero, o un pedazo de hierro, o una 
llave. ... Todo lo aceptaba, el dinero y los servicios personales. Repu- 
tados arquitectos le trabajaron de balde. ... Y mientras el Asilo estaba 
a medio construir repartia socorros y organizaba las cocinas oconém- 
icas para dar de comer a los obreros sin trabajo.”** Ante seres de la 
pasta de Dofia Ernestina (que tanto se parece a Guillermina) Galddés 
no vacila en afirmar que todavia hay santos que hacen milagros, pues 
milagros de caridad que rayan en lo imposible son los llevados a cabo 
por esta noble dama. Los Milagros sobrenaturales, de que nos hablan 
los libros de religién, tal vez no fueron mas imposibles que los esta 
sefiora. Lo que pasa es que la fantasia popular nos ha transmitido los 
hechos desfigurados. Esto es todo lo que Galddés nos dice de santos y 
de milagros. 

En las obras de Galdés—sin contar las de batalla anticlerical que, 
por no ser muy imparciales, apenas toco en este articulo—los clérigos 
no salen muy bien parados. Los hay sucios, ignorantes, libidinosos, 
comilones. Los defectos se acumulan. El P. Corchén, por ejemplo, es 
sucio, feo, zafio, cobarde, ignorante y tan supersticioso como Dojfia 
Bernarda, a quien dirige en lo espiritual y en lo humano.”* Hay en la 


24 Vide I, pp. 213 ff. Los tres primeros tomos se publicaron en 1886. 
25 Obras Inéditas, VII, 10-15. 26 Vide El Audas, pp. 69, 112-15. 
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religion de estos clérigos mas forma que corazon e inteligencia. De 
aqui que su influencia en los asuntos que requiren inteligencia y corazon 
sea perniciosa.*" Cuando estas dos cualidades acompafian a un hombre, 
aunque sea clérigo, Galdés no sdlo lo respeta, sino que lo estima.” Si 
la Iglesia ha de ejercer buena influencia y no ser rémora del progreso, 
tendra que ser menos intolerante y volver a la sencillez evangélica ; 
necesita menos formas y mas coraz6n, menos clérigos y mas honestidad 
profesional. Mientras tanto no vacilamos en hacer de Galdés la idea 
de uno de sus personajes, el hidalgo Don Lope: “Respecto a la Iglesia, 
teniala por una broma pesada, que los pasados siglos vienen dando a los 
presentes, y que éstos aguantan por timidez y cortedad de genio. Y no 
se crea que era irreligioso ; al contrario, su fe superaba a la de muchos 
que hociquean ante los altares y andan siempre entre curas.”** 

Otro tanto se puede decir de Galdés. Aunque a las claras esta que 
no es ortodoxo, su espiritualidad se manifiesta a cada paso. En el Pro- 
logo a Los Condenados, uno de sus criticos dice con la aquiescencia de 
Galdos : Galdés se esfuerza en esta obra por dirigir a la sociedad “hacia 
las grandes cuestiones de conciencia, tan olvidadas en medio de la 
atmosfera positivista que nos envuelve.”*° La idea de la obra es: La 
verdad apenas existe en el mundo; para encontrarla hay que cruzar las 
fronteras de la otra vida. ...” Para librarnos de este ambiente malsano 
que por todas partes nos rodea, es preciso ser sinceros, abrazarnos a la 
verdad, y tener el valor de arrojar de nosotros, nuestras faltas después 
de reconocidas.** Que el hombre puede regenerarse, nos lo muestra el 
optimismo de Galdés en Mariucha. Dice Leén: “Si la conciencia 
humana no pudiera ennegrecerse y limpiarse como esta cara mia ... no 
seriamos hombres, seriamos animales.*? 

La misma espiritualidad se ve en Nazarin. Los nifios y los locos 
dicen las verdades. El proverbio no siempre anda descaminado. Don 
Quijote encarna una verdad eterna: No sélo de pan vive el hombre ; 
nuestra vida es incompleta y mezquina sin la ambrosia de la espirituali- 
dad. Y lo mismo piensa Nazarin, el curita manchego. Sin duda, Don 
Quijote y Nazarin son dos excéntricos. Su suefio dorado se aparta 
mucho del materialismo que nos rodea. En ellos no podemas admirar 


27 Nicolas Rubin es un buen ejemplo. Vide Fortunata y Jacinta, I1, 24 ff. 
28 FE] P. Gamborena en Torquemada y San Pedro. 

29 Tristana, p. 15. 

30 Los Condenados, pp. 12-13. 


81 Jbid., p. 12. 82 Mariucha, p. 252. 
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los actos, pues son tan mezquinos como fragil es la adarga del Cabal- 
lero, y see desvirtuan al contacto con la cruel realidad. Lo que no se 
resiente es la pureza de su idealismo, que no se empafia con el halito 
grosero de mesoneros y alcaldes (como el de Nazarin). 

La religién no se comprende sin la caridad y el amor. En los 
caracteres mas simpaticos de Galdds la caridad degenera en vicio: Ale- 
jandro,** Angel Guerra, Nazarin, el hidalgo Don Lope y Benina** son 
todos buenos ejemplos. Del amor dice Madariaga: “El amor es un 
sentido vivo que late en su obra” (en la de Galdés).*® Mexi, cuando 
regana la cordura como Don Quijote, se expresa asi refiriéndose a 
Fortunata : “Adoro en ella lo ideal, lo eterno, y la veo no como era, sino 
tal y como yo la sofiaba y la veia en mi alma, la veo adornada de los 
atributos mas hermosos de la divinidad, reflejandose en ella como en 
un espejo ; la adoro, porque no tendriamos medio de sentir el amor de 
Dios si Dios no nos lo diera a conocer figurando que sus atributos se 
transmiten a un ser de nuestra raza.”** Y José Leon dice en Los Con- 
denados: “El amor salva, el amor redime y prevalece contra todos los 
infiernos de aca y de alla.”** El amor es de esencia divina. Amar a 
alguien es acercarse a la divinidad. 

En la alcoba de Galddés habia la figura de un Cristo. Galddés no 
desaprueba de las imagenes, ni niega su poder sugerente. Pero pre- 
cisamente por esto, se rie de las chabacanas. Sus ensayos artisticos 
sobre catedrales, iglesias y objetos de arte religioso son abundantes. 


Hivario S. SAENZ 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


88 El Doctor Centeno. 
84 Misericordia. 35 Semblanzas. 
86 Fortunata y Jacinta, IV, 438. 87 Los Condenados, p. 51. 











SCOTT’S INFLUENCE ON JOSE MARMOL’S 
EL CRUZADO 


José Marmol is well known in Argentine letters as the author of 
Amalia, the Peregrino, and the Armonias. The general influence of 
Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels upon this flagellator of Rosas 
has been casually mentioned but without the citation of definite proof 
of borrowing. The purpose of this study is to prove that Marmol’s 
drama El Cruzado (1842) shows the influence of Scott’s Talisman. 

The two works have many elements in common, some belong- 
ing to the general romantic fund and therefore of little value here, 
but others indicating clearly that Marmol used Scott’s work not only 
for general information but for details. Only the most obvious paral- 
lels will be cited verbatim ; other similarities will be summarized. 

The most immediately striking resemblance is found in the fact 
that both works deal with the crusades, Marmol, however, choosing 
the second crusade. The inspiration for the conflict of the drama, 
a conflict between love on the one hand and duty and glory on the 
other was perhaps suggested by Kenneth’s dereliction in his duty 
of guarding England’s banner. It is quite possible also that the 
selfish ambition of some of the chiefs under Richard led Marmol 
to emphasize the desire for glory and renown. Marmol has evi- 
dently drawn upon Scott for much of his knowledge of the Moslems 
and their habits and beliefs. The tempting of the hero with prom- 
ises of wealth and power, the knowledge of the immense riches of 
the Soldan and his generosity seem to have come from Scott as does 
the expressed admiration of the Christian for the Arab because of 
his inherent courtesy, hospitality, and fidelity. 

Furthermore, Marmol is probably indebted to Scott for certain 
characteristics of his personages. Alfredo, the hero, is of unknown 
origin and is referred to as “some adventurer from Italy,” whereas 
Kenneth is spoken of as a “needy adventurer” and is later revealed 
as a Scottish prince. Thus, although a mysterious origin is common 
in romanticism, both heroes here are serving a foreign master, a situa- 
tion which lends greater interest to the events. The Queen in E/ 
Cruzado resembles Scott’s Queen in her capricious nature and in 
her influence over Luis. Both, for instance, are willing to simulate 
illness to gratify their desires. The portraits of the Grand Master 
and the Templars are similar in that they, in their hypocrisy and 
duplicity, are the real villains. A mere reading of the drama dis- 
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closes the probability that Marmol gleaned local color for his scenes 
from various portions of the Talisman, in spite of the evidence of his 
use of Arolas and Zorrilla for some of the Oriental aura especially 
notable in the opening scene of Act I. 

Act I, Scene i is concerned largely with setting and an exposition 
which explains that Celina and Alfredo are living in sensual luxury in 
the desert after the latter has been captured. During this imprison- 
ment he is treated with the same courtesy as marked Kenneth’s 
treatment in the camp of the Soldan. Here also is the discussion 
concerning the marriage of Christians and Mohammedans, a dis- 
cussion which may have been derived from Scott’s mention of the 
custom in Spain. Scene iii, in the boasting of the Christian and 
the restraint of the Moslem, gives evidence of indebtedness to Ken- 
neth’s scorn of the Soldan. The same laws of hospitality exposed 
in Saladin’s killing of the Grand Master prevent Jaimar from aveng- 
ing the insults heaped upon him by Alfredo. Here, too, the crusaders 
are portrayed as thieves and dissipated idlers, dancing away their 
time in Antioch, observations probably taken from Scott. Later in 
the act, we find the resource of disguise, which was also used by 
Scott for Kenneth’s return to Richard. Alfredo’s friend, Alberto, 
has assumed this disguise in order to rescue him, but the Templars 
attack prematurely, and the Grand Master, captivated by the charm 
of Celina, makes off with her. This attack and Celina’s desire for 
flight with Alfredo recall the attack of the Templars upon Kenneth 
and El Hakim. 

Act II opens with a court scene in which the Grand Master and 
Raymundo persuade Luis to remain in Antioch. Both are interested 
in the Queen’s intrigue with Raymundo, King of Antioch. Bernardo, 
however, exhorts the King to press on to Jerusalem in a manner 
quite like that of Richard, and Luis finally declares he is ready. 
The purging of sins as the motivation for the crusades is also em- 
phasized as in Scott. In Scene ii a messenger arrives from Nourddin, 
Celina’s brother, offering a reward for the latter’s liberty, an inci- 
dent which may have been suggested by the offer of the Emir’s 
wealthy mother. Luis sends for Celina, but the Grand Master dis- 
claims all knowledge of her. Alfredo charges him with the abduc- 
tion, and a dispute ensues in which Alfredo in order to be heard has 
to make known the fact that he once saved the King’s life, a deed 
for which he refuses recompense just as Kenneth refused reward 
for an identical service. Celina, discovered by Alberto, enters at this 
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moment to divulge what has happened. Subsequent scenes inform us 
of the Queen’s plots to further her own intrigue with Raymundo and 
to remove Alfredo from the Grand Master’s path to the favors of 
Celina by means of tempting offers of wealth, power, and an advan- 
tageous marriage. Celina overhears both plots, a case of eavesdrop- 
ping, in which Kenneth also indulges. 

The third act supplies in its first two scenes an element of comic 
relief in the persons of two pages, who display the same mockingly 
critical attitude toward royalty as do the jester and the “spruch- 
sprecher” in the Talisman. Here again, much is said about the 
selfish reasons for crusading and the dissipation of the crusaders. 
In Scene iv Alfredo and Celina appear, and the former tries to 
escape from her because his lust for glory has been weakened. His 
argument is, of course, that fate separates them just as the differences 
in rank seem to be insurmountable obstacles in Kenneth’s love. She 
is unwilling to surrender him and warns him that love in the warmer 
climes (Marmol knew Byron) is a fiery passion. Scene viii finds 
Bernardo again exhorting the King to fulfil his promise to hasten 
forward because corruption, idleness, and discord are dissipating the 
crusaders’ strength, a situation against which Richard also has to 
contend. The last scene in the act presents evidence that Marmol took 
his defense of the honor of the Arab from Scott’s praise of their in- 
tegrity. The same comparison, unflattering to the Christians, is found. 

In Act IV, Scenes i, ii, and iii, the Grand Master’s attempts to 
make love to Celina are interrupted by Alberto, who in the next 
scene warns Alfredo against the role he is playing. We learn also 
that Alfredo is to consummate his advantageous marriage the fol- 
lowing day and attain a high post in the ranks of the crusaders. Al- 
berto vainly points out that in accomplishing his purpose he is marry- 
ing one he does not love. Alberto admonishes him to tread carefully 
because he is receiving these favors from a French king, and French 
kings were ever deceivers, an opinion which recalls the picture of 
Philip in the Talisman. In Scene v, Celina appears, only to be 
spurned by Alfredo, who receives her curse. Alberto tries to calm 
her, but without success, and she promises herself revenge. There 
follows a court scene, in which a minstrel, probably suggested by the 
role of Blondel de Nesle in the Talisman, entertains the assembly. 
Luis arrives and announces that Celina has been freed and is to be 
escorted to her own people by one of the crusaders. The Queen, try- 
ing to further the Grand Master’s plot, suggests that he be named. 
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Celina, however, asks permission to choose her own knight and, ob- 
taining it, selects Alfredo. The Queen objects, but Luis is now 
bound and orders Alfredo to do as Celina wishes. Alfredo persuades 
Alberto to accompany Celina and thus disobeys orders, leaving his 
best friend in his stead just as Kenneth disobeyed, leaving his dog at 
the post of honor. Luis announces the departure of the forces from 
Antioch, and both intrigues are frustrated. 

Act V is placed in a camp near Damascus, and we are told that 
the crusade is a failure. Alfredo’s hopes have been shattered, and 
he bemoans his present state to Alberto. Alberto leaves, and Celina 
enters, stealthily emptying a vial in a jar of water. Alfredo tries to 
reject her pleas, but memories of their love in the desert all but 
unman him. Celina occasionally requests water to quench her thirst, 
and thus unwittingly Alfredo contributes to the catastrophe. As she 
is about to die, she recalls to him his vow that his dying thoughts 
will be of her and stabs him to death. Although the use of poison 
belongs to the common romantic fund, Marmol probably refined 
its use in accordance with Scott’s declaration that the Arabs could 
administer poisons so that they would be weeks in acting upon the 
victim. Furthermore, Scott writes, “a land where the art of poison- 
ing is as general as the art of cooking.” 

The preceding generalities demonstrate that Marmol borrowed 
much from the Talisman. To establish indisputable proof of indebted- 
ness, let us quote a few parallels gleaned from the two works :* 


Hamako: 
EL CRUZADO THE TALISMAN 
Ya lo comprendo; a mi jente “He [Hamako] had,” continued 
Un hamako ha visitado. the Saracen, “a rashid, or observa- 
2 Y qué hacen de él? : tory ... . contrived to view the 
a Desgraciado heavenly bodies, and particularly the 
Del musulmén que insolente 
C AG A planetary system, by whose move- 
om oe ae ofendiera ments and influences, as both Chris- 
Favorecido de Ala, 


tian and Moslem believed, the course 
of human events was regulated, and 
might be predicted.” (P. 37) 


La luz en su mente esta; 
Y en los astros de la esfera 
Sabe leer el porvenir; 
Es un cristiano :;lo ves? 
(Act I, Se. iii) 


1 Texts used: El Cruzado, Instituto de Literatura Argentina, Buenos Aires, 
1926; The Talisman, Sterling edition of the Waverley Novels, Aldine Book 
Publishing Co., Boston, n.d. 
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EL CRUZADO 
Alberto [disguised as an hamako] 
sale vestido con una tunica blanca 
y un jubén de pieles hasta la rodilla. 
En la mano derecha un chicote de 
ramales. ... (Act I, Se. iv) 
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THE TALISMAN 
. . . . the figure [Hamako] which 
was that of a tall man dressed in 
goat skins.... (P. 30) 
So saying, he pulled from under 
his shaggy garments a sort of flail, 
or jointed club, bound with iron... . 
(Pp. 32-33) 


Rights of knights: 


No, Gran Sefior, la cruzada 
No tiene un solo soldado 
Que no pueda en esta sala 


“ . .. to the cry of justice the 
ears of a monarch should be open 
at every time, place, and circum- 


Pedir justicia a vosotros ; stance.” (P. 159) 
(Act II, Se. ii) 
Love in the Orient: 
... Si el amor nos enjendra “And further, royal Richard, 


Cual ninguno, nuestro clima, 
También enjendra pasiones 
De fuerza ... desmedida, 

(Act I, Se. i) 


know that the blood of the East 

flows not so temperately in the pres- 

ence of beauty as that of your land.” 
(P. 278) 


Banners: 


Salén rejio en el Palacio de An- 
tioquia. — En el fondo dos tronos, 
de en medio de los cuales caen dos 
banderas, la una blanca con una crus 
negra, la otra tendré dibujada una 
mujer hincada, suelto el cabello, do- 
lorido el rostro, teniendo sobre su 
cabeza esta inscripcién — A fflictae 
sponsae ne obliviscaris.? 

(Act II, stage directions) 


The pavilion of the council was 
an ample tent, having before it the 
large banner of the Cross displayed, 
and another on which was portrayed 
a female kneeling, with -dishevelled 
hair and disordered dress, meant to 
represent the desolate and distressed 
Church of Jerusalem, and bearing 
the motto, A fflictae sponsae ne obli- 
viscaris.2 (P. 180) 


Enthusiastic reception of exhortation to pursue the crusade: 


[ Bernardo exhorts the court] 

; Demoras! zpara qué? ;El Padre 
[Eterno 

Os demora la luz, el agua, el aire, 
Y su divino amparo en los desiertos ? 
iNo es por su hijo, Redentor del 
[hombre, 
Que vais a combatir? ;Acaso el 
[miedo 
2 Italics are Marmol’s and Scott's. 


The rough eloquence and deter- 
mined expression of the military 
monarch at once roused the droop- 
ing spirits of the Crusaders, reani- 
mated their devotion, and, fixing 
their attention on the principal ob- 
ject of the expedition, made most of 
them who were present blush for 
having been moved by such petty 
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EL CRUZADO THE TALISMAN 

Detiene vuestros pasos? Ved cris- subjects of complaint as had before 
[tianos, engrossed them. They resumed, as 

La lanza que de Cristo el santo with one accord, the war-cry with 
[cuerpo which the sermon of Peter the Her- 

Por vosotros hirié... Ved, de su mit was echoed back, and shouted 
[sangre aloud, “Lead us on.... Lead us 

Hay manchas en los filos de este on—to Jerusalem! to Jerusalem! It 
[hierro. is the will of God! it is the will of 


.. creo que escucho 
La terrible pregunta del Eterno: 
“; Cristianos! ;qué habéis hecho?” 
[y vuestro labio 
Perdén, Dios mio, repetir con 
[miedo. 
( Algunos caballeros.) 
jJerusalén! ; Jerusalén! 
(Bernardo) 
; Cristianos ! 
(Voces dentro) 
jJerusalén! ; Jerusalén! marche- 
[mos. 
(Act II, Se. i) 


God !” 


The shout, so suddenly and gen- 
erally raised, was heard beyond the 
ring of sentinels who guarded the 
pavilion of Council, and spread 
among the soldiers of the host, who, 
inactive and dispirited by disease 
and climate, had begun, like their 
leaders, to droop in resolution. 

(Pp. 184-85) 


The Dead Sea: 


Entonces concentre, oprima 
Cada uno dentro del pecho, 
Cual sobre arena temida 
Esta el Alfdltites lago 
Sin que sus aguas malditas 
Se rocen con agua alguna. 
(Act I, Se. i) 


.... the Lake Asphaltites .... 
from which there is no discharge of 
waters. (P. 1) 

“You say truth,” said the Sara- 
cen ; “for the curse is still on yonder 
sea of death... .” (Pp. 19-20) 


Istakhar and serpents: 


Ni el jenio del mal que habita 
De /stilkar en lo profundo, 
Ni las serpientes que ajita 
Con su acento furibundo, 
Y a beber sangre concita; 
(Act IV, Sc. i) 


“é 


. amidst the secret vaults 
of Istakhar, vaults which the hands 
of the elementary spirits had hewn 
out of the living rock, long before 
Adam himself had an existence. 
Here he fed, with daily oblations 
of human blood, two devouring ser- 
pents, which had become, according 
to the poets, a part of himself... . . ss 
(P. 26) 
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It is hardly necessary, after considering the evidence above, to 
make the usual observation that Marmol’s work is not a slavish 
imitation. It is quite possible that more extensive imitation might 
have lifted El Cruzado from mediocrity. However, certain implica- 
tions of the foregoing proof of Marmol’s indebtedness to Scott are 
important, implications which, since they cannot be adequately 
treated here, will be the subject of a subsequent article. Suffice it to 
say that I believe that Marmol was attracted by the novels of Scott 
before 1842, modeled El Cruzado on the Talisman,® then tried his 
hand at the romantic drama in El Poeta under the influence of 
Alberdi and Echeverria’s creed of Americanization, and finally 
fused the two influences in his novel Amalia. 


STUART CUTHBERTSON 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


8 No textual resemblances have been found in Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata. 
In spite of the story of Armida and Rinaldo, with the latter’s forgetfulness of 
duty in the arms of the former, the rescue, desertion, Armida’s attempted re- 
venge, her desire to die by her own hand, and her threat of suicide by poison, 
I doubt that Marmol had read this work before producing El Cruzado. 








BUILDING THE SPANISH COLLECTION OF THE 
SMALL COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Even in colleges where courses in Spanish language and litera- 
ture have long been offered, the Spanish collection is all too fre- 
quently the most backward department in the college library. Such 
Spanish books as the library does possess are likely to be few in 
number, extremely battered in condition, and ill-chosen to begin 
with. It is not at all unusual for the entire collection to be composed 
of three or four sets of the complete works of the dramatists and 
novelists of the last century, plus an odd dozen of American text 
editions of standard works. Unfortunately, even the expensive sets 
are seldom the work of critical editors. Usually they are badly 
printed on cheap paper, and contain an abundance of textual errors. 
In the main, they represent mass-printing and mass-editing by Span- 
ish publishers, and as such they are unsuited to the needs of the 
student of literature either in this country or in Spain. 

There seem to have been several reasons for the deplorable con- 
dition of our Spanish collections. First of all, until lately there was 
no trustworthy and readily accessible check-list of Spanish works. 
Second, our librarians have had to deal largely with importers and 
jobbers who have made little attempt to supply pedagogical wants 
intelligently. Third, there has been an unprofessional and rather dis- 
quieting general apathy among Spanish teachers, who have often 
been willing to limp along with third- and fourth-rate texts, and 
have not been interested in improving the Spanish collection of the 
library. 

The publication in 1931 of A List of Books for College Libraries, 
compiled by Charles B. Shaw, for the Carnegie Corporation, made 
available a usable check-list of Spanish works. There were about 
550 volumes in all, costing about $1,200, and, although both these 
figures seem rather high, the acquisition of all the books mentioned 
would undoubtedly rejuvenate the most moribund of Spanish 
shelves. It is useful above all to have a listing of good Spanish 
critical editions of the standard authors. The chief defect of the 
list is the inclusion of such items as the Enciclopedia universal (70 
vols., $400), the Biblioteca de autores espaiioles (71 vols., $160), 
Julio Cejador y Franca, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana 
(14 vols., $39), Quinteros, Teatro completo (31, vols., $40), Bena- 
vente, Teatro (35 vols., $42), Martinez Sierra, Obras completas 
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(33 vols., $43), Rivas, Obras completas (14 vols., $10). Such 
works, while excellent in themselves, require an expenditure out of 
proportion to their usefulness, and leave but little money for the 
purchase of more representative works. One cannot help feeling that 
the $700 required for the sets and reference works listed here would, 
if properly spent, provide the library with more useful critical biog- 
raphies, monographs, and editions of the less well-known authors. 

In the recently published volume, entitled A List of Books for 
Junior College Libraries, F. E. Mohrhardt, the editor, has appar- 
ently used slightly different criteria in choosing the titles for the 
Spanish section. Both the costly Enciclopedia and the Biblioteca de 
autores espaiioles have been eliminated, although the sets of Bena- 
vente, Quinteros, Martinez Sierra, and Rivas are still included, and 
Pereda, Obras completas (17 vols.) has been added. This inclusion 
of sets, of course, duplicates the defect of the Shaw list. 

The chief divergence from the Shaw list is to be found in the 
prominence given to American editions of Spanish works. A care- 
ful comparison of the Mohrhardt list with the current publishers’ 
lists shows that nearly every important American school edition 
has been included, and the corresponding Spanish edition has been 
omitted. Whereas in the Shaw list about ninety per cent of the 
works of Spanish authors as listed were published in Spain, in the 
Mohrhardt list fully one-third of the editions are those of American 
publishers. Whether the trend toward the inclusion in library lists 
of American school texts—edited with notes, exercises, and vocab- 
ulary—is one to be encouraged is extremely dubious, but it is certain 
that during the Spanish civil war we have had to rely less and less 
on imports and it is encouraging to find that American publishers 
can supply a large proportion of our wants.’ 

Finally, even though we are provided with check-lists, the proc- 
ess of building the Spanish collection will necessarily be slow. 
Budgets will expand but slowly and the acquisition of new books 
will be hampered. Meanwhile, the teacher in the small college must 
continue to teach the course listed in the college catalogue, regard- 


1 The examination of publishers’ catalogues leads one to the conclusion that 
our editors and publishers alike have concentrated more on the money to be 
made from a new edition of a favorite novel or play than on the necessity of 
filling gaps in our list of needed authors. For example, there are at least four 
editions of El Capitan Veneno, four of Gil Blas, three of La hermana San 
Sulpicio, three of Pepita Jiménez. 
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less of the lack of essential books. In such a predicament there 
seems but one course to follow, one must spend a considerable sum 
in acquiring American anthologies, while at the same time ordering 
a few new texts each year. Above all one must avoid what seems to 
have been the mistake of the past, that of purchasing sets. Perhaps 
even the set of Cervantes had better wait for a while if it seems 
most advisable to purchase single works of representative authors. 
Thus in time all the fields of Spanish literature may come to be 
represented. The library is, after all, the most important single aid 
to teaching, and as such it deserves the attention and the thought of 
the scholar. 


L. CLarK KEATING 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE 




















BERNARDO DEL CARPIO 


All those who know even superficially the old Spanish ballads re- 
member the name of Bernardo del Carpio. The incidents related about 
this heroic figure form a story of no little emotional quality, as can 
readily be seen from even a brief summary of the legend. 

Bernardo del Carpio was born of a secret union between Count 
Sancho Diaz de Saldafia and Dofia Jimena, a sister to King Alfonso 
el Casto. Alfonso, regarding this as a great personal insult, caused 
the Count of Saldafia to be cast into prison and Dofia Jimena into a 
convent. Then, having no children of his own, the king raised and 
educated Bernardo, the child of Jimena and Saldajia, as a son. Grow- 
ing to manhood without being aware of his true parentage, Bernardo 
in time became such a brave and noble knight that he led the king’s 
forces with invariable success against the Moors. 

Eventually Bernardo learned the facts of his birth and the fate 
of his true father, who had languished in the towers of Luna almost 
from the time of Bernardo’s birth. Deeply grieved at what he had 
learned, Bernardo went to the king and asked for the freedom of his 
father. Alfonso, greatly enraged, refused the request, telling Bernardo 
never to so much as speak of the matter again. Bernardo replied that, 
although the king’s decision made his heart bleed, he was a loyal vassal 
and would still continue to serve his king in all ways possible. Then 
followed many battles with the Moors, in all of which Bernardo carried 
to victory the army of Alfonso, and in at least two of which Bernardo 
actually rescued the king from ignominious capture by the Moors. 

Each time that he won a battle or saved the king, Bernardo was 
wont to ask once again the release of his father. On a number of 
battlefields, when victory had been his principally through the efforts 
of Bernardo, Alfonso promised to set free the Count of Saldafia. 
But in every instance he failed to fulfill his promise. Then Alfonso 
secretly entered into an agreement with Charlemagne, whereby that 
great emperor would be permitted to add Spain to his empire in return 
for his services in assisting to completely conquer the Moors in Spain. 
When this agreement became known it met with violent disapproval 
on the part of the nobles of Alfonso’s court, and, under the leader- 
ship of Bernardo, they forced him to send messengers to Charlemagne 
withdrawing the invitation to come to Spain. In anger Charlemagne 
decided to come anyway and to add Spain by conquest to his empire. 
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Bernardo and the nobles collected an army with which they vanquished 
the forces of Charlemagne in the famous battle of Roncesvalles. 

After the death of Alfonso and his two immediate successors, who 
had short reigns, Alfonso el Magno ascended the throne of Leon and 
Asturias. To Bernardo’s continued pleas in behalf of his father, the 
new king replied that he could not break the oath which Alfonso el 
Casto had made to the effect that the Count of Saldafia would never 
leave the prison of Luna alive. Finally Bernardo, having exhausted 
all other means of liberating his father, abandoned the king and with 
his army of loyal followers began plundering and pillaging the lands 
of the kingdom. In the course of these raids Bernardo took the great 
castle of Carpio, near Salamanca, and from that day forward he was 
known as Bernardo del Carpio. His continual sallies from Carpio into 
the lands of the king resulted always in more wealth for Bernardo and 
his followers and more embarrassment and loss of land for Alfonso, 
with the eventual result that the king agreed to set free the Count on 
the condition that Bernardo hand over the keys to his castle of Carpio. 
To this proposal Bernardo joyfully agreed. When the Count was sent 
for, however, it was found that he had but recently died in his cell. 
Nevertheless, Alfonso ordered that the Count be properly attired and 
sent forth on horseback to meet Bernardo, who had willingly sur- 
rendered the keys to Carpio. Great indeed was Bernardo’s happiness 
as he rode forth to meet his father for the first time. Greater even 
was his grief upon kissing his father’s hand and finding it the clammy 
hand of a corpse. Burdened with his sorrow, Bernardo left the king- 
dom and harassed Alfonso no more. 

Such are the bare facts in the legend of Bernardo del Carpio. 
Many other incidents of his life are related in the various ballads 
about him, but they are for the most part of minor importance in re- 
gard to the central theme of the story. A number of these incidents 
appear in but a single ballad of the entire cycle and therefore prob- 
ably should be classed as imaginative additions of individual ballad 
composers, though there is of course the possibility that these ballads 
in question may present the true legend, whereas the other more nu- 
merous and more popular ones may be the imaginative additions, 
along with several imitations and variations. Indeed, it is often the 
case that of those events in the life of Bernardo which find repetition 
in many ballads, there are at least two distinct versions, giving rise to 
differences of opinion among scholars and critics as to the original 
version. 
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In regard to the historical value of the ballads about Bernardo del 
Carpio, it is now almost generally admitted that most of the incidents, 
as well as Bernardo himself, are fabulous creations of the early 
juglares and the later poets who turned the oral tradition and epic 
poems into romances, or ballads. Yet we find that the historians of the 
sixteenth century, without any exception, regarded the existence of 
Bernardo as historical. Ambrosio de Morales, a historian of habitual 
good sense, said that Bernardo must have lived and must have been 
a great knight, because it is so stated by two such serious chroniclers 
as the archbishop, Don Rodrigo de Toledo, and the bishop, Don Lucas 
de Tuy. Morales believed, however, that one may properly regard 
the particular things and events recounted about Bernardo to be 
fabulous and with little or no foundation in fact. 

The first historian to tear the legend completely apart was Pedro 
Mantuano, whose arguments removed Bernardo forever from the 
field of reality and placed him in the category of myths.? Aside from 
the conclusive reasons of Mantuano, such as the silence of the contem- 
porary chroniclers about Bernardo and the fact that the name Ber- 
nardo is French rather than Spanish, it is found upon investigation 
that many of the incidents described in the ballads do not conform 
with history, indicating further that Bernardo del Carpio is the sole 
fabulous hero of all Spanish epic poetry. The ballads say, for in- 
stance, that Bernardo was the son of Alfonso’s sister and of the Count 
of Saldafia, yet there seems to be no real evidence that Alfonso el 
Casto even had a sister. And it is a matter of record that the Counts 
of Saldafia did not come into existence until some time between 1031 
and 1056, whereas the events in the history of Bernardo are supposed 
to have occurred during the eighth and ninth centuries. The battle at 
Roncesvalles is another historical happening which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the ballads. The latest date which can be ascribed to the 
real battle of Roncesvalles is 780, with 778 being the most likely date. 
But it was not until 791 that Alfonso II, el Casto, ascended the throne, 
and, since he did not die until 843, it is almost impossible that even in 
780 he should have a nephew mature enough to lead all the Spanish 
forces against the vaunted Charlemagne. Moreover, the actual battle 
must have been fought at a time when Alfonso was fairly young, 


1 Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, Vol. III, 
p. 155. 


2 Pedro Mantuano, Advertencias a la historia de Juan de Mariana (Milan, 
1611), p. 108. 
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yet the ballads represent him as being old and white-headed from 
many years of reigning at the time that he made his agreement with 
Charlemagne. 

In addition to differing by virtue of his fabulous nature from his 
fellow epic heroes, Bernardo has still another distinction from the 
Cid and the rest of those characters. Whereas all the others were 
without exception Castilians, Bernardo was of the kingdom of Leon, 
which, though glorious and outstanding in Spain in all other matters 
of that period, would have left absolutely no mark whatever upon 
Spanish epic poetry had it not been for the creation by the juglares 
of those fabulous ballads about Bernardo. 

One of the most heated discussions in connection with the Carpian 
cycle revolves around the birth of Bernardo. This argument is not of 
modern origin, being found indeed as far back as the twelfth century 
accounts of those erudite chroniclers already mentioned, Don Lucas 
de Tuy and the archbishop, Don Rodrigo. The former says that the 
birth of Bernardo was the result of illicit love, while the latter main- 
tains that it followed a secret marriage. 

In the ballads themselves this matter of the birth of Bernardo 
comes in for attention. The ballad which begins the cycle by describ- 
ing the love of Jimena and Saldafia, with its consequences, says noth- 
ing of a marriage, nor does it say anything definite to indicate that 
Bernardo was born of sinful love. In one of the later ballads, when 
Bernardo has deserted his king and is laying waste his lands through 
forays from Carpio, the king summons Bernardo to court and insults 
him, calling him the illegitimate son of a traitor and a bad woman. In 
spirited fashion Bernardo denies these charges, declaring that his 
father was never a traitor in the least degree and that his mother was 
married before he was conceived. This last ballad may well have been, 
however, the personal addition of a later composer of romances who 
added this one because it suited what he wanted to believe on the sub- 
ject. It must be admitted that the bulk of the evidence points toward 
the belief that Bernardo was an illegitimate son, and the majority of 
authorities lean in that direction. In this connection there may be cited 
two instances from famous works which have had their origin in the 
legend of Bernardo. 

Lope de Vega in El casamiento en la muerte, one of his two plays 
based upon the story of Bernardo, handles the question of Bernardo’s 
legitimacy in a manner entirely his own. In a most touching and truly 
sublime scene he has Bernardo legitimatize himself by going to the 
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monastery where Dojia Jimena is cloistered and taking her to the dead 
body of the Count of Saldafia. He then joins the hand of his mother 
with the hand, now cold and clammy, of his father. Menéndez y 
Pelayo regards this scene so highly as to declare that were it found in 
Shakespeare it would be known by memory by everyone and words to 
properly praise it would be lacking.® 

In a more recent and somewhat less gripping play, Juan Eugenio 
Hartzenbusch has settled this same matter in a fashion almost as 
novel and original. The play is Alfonso el Casto, and in it he shows 
Alfonso as being personally convinced that Saldafia is not a traitor. 
But being also unable to reverse the decision of his tribunal, Alfonso 
finds it necessary in the end to send Jimena and the Count away to be 
secretly married and to live hidden in another country for the re- 
mainder of their lives. This act he conceals by announcing that the 
Count has been cast into prison for life and that Jimena has been 
placed in a convent. It might be noted here, however, that this kind 
and humane action on the part of Alfonso is not taken freely ; it comes 
only after much pressure has been brought to bear on him and it is 
one of the very few actions of Alfonso in the entire play which call 
forth the sympathy and the admiration of the reader. As a matter of 
fact, Hartzenbusch earlier in the play describes Alfonso. as being 
possessed by an incestuous love for his sister, a love which is kept 
silent and finally is conquered. In making Alfonso el Casto a hard, 
unattractive character, Hartzenbusch seems merely to be adhering to 
the actual character of Alfonso as portrayed by the various ballads 
and chronicles dealing with Bernardo del Carpio. As a final word on 
this matter of Bernardo’s birth, it may be mentioned that the brilliant 
Menéndez y Pelayo seems to consider the birth of Bernardo to have 
been illegitimate, and it is more than safe to stand with this outstand- 
ing critic in all matters of the Spanish epic, and in most others as well. 

Other parts of Bernardo’s history which have aroused some dif- 
ference of opinion include the manner of the death of the Count and 
the events surrounding the last days of Bernardo. Lockhart, in his 
beautiful ballad translations and commentaries, says that when Ber- 
nardo agreed to the exchange of Carpio for his father, the king gave 
orders that the Count of Saldafia be taken off instantly in his prison 
cell. Other accounts likewise substantiate this statement that he was 
killed at the command of the king. In the ballads, however, the Count 


8 Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, Vol. III, 
p. 195. 
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is said to have died a natural death three days before being sent for 
by the king. We are inclined, nevertheless, in view of many previous 
manifestations of the harsh and treacherous character both of Alfonso 
el Casto and Alfonso el Magno, to accept as more likely the view of 
Lockhart. 

Concerning the deeds or the history of Bernardo subsequent to 
this exchange of the castle of Carpio for his father, there is a rather 
general ambiguity and some little disagreement. Both the Crénica 
general and the Romancero general leave us in considerable darkness 
as to what were the last days of Bernardo, probably because the bal- 
ladeers, losing most of their interest in Bernardo once the climax of 
his career had been passed, largely ceased to compose further poems 
and ballads about him. The Crénica indicates that Bernardo went to 
Paris and was received by Charlemagne, who outfitted him with arms 
and horses. He then traveled rather aimlessly about, amassing no little 
wealth in victories over the Moors. Marrying a certain Dofia Galiana, 
he became the father of Galin Galindez, who also grew up to be a very 
fine knight. Garibay, who is quite careful to reflect the accounts and 
the attitudes of all previous writers and documents, states that Ber- 
nardo traveled about the territories of Navarre and France until the 
end of his days, when he was brought back to Spain and buried in the 
monastery of Aguilar de Campo.* This mention of his burial is a 
recognition of a popular local legend to that effect. There is also 
another widespread version of Bernardo’s activities after leaving 
Leén. This account has it that he went off among the Moors, with 
whom he is shown in several ballads to have been at times on good 
terms, and that he fought with them until his death. 

The total number of ballads relating to Bernardo del Carpio is 
well beyond half a hundred. Duran includes forty-six in his Roman- 
cero general, but there most certainly were a number of others besides 
those he printed, because we have the word of the Catalonian chron- 
icler Pujades for it that the story of Bernardo was one of the most 
popular in the sixteenth century. 

Many of the romances in Duran’s collection have a known author. 
Thus some are by Lorenzo de Septilveda, who does little more or less 
than put into verse the chapters of the Crénica general edited by 
Ocampo ; others are by Timoneda, Madrigal, and Wolf, while a num- 
ber are anonymous from the Cancionero de romances. 


* Estevan de Garibay, Compendio historial de Espatia (Barcelona, 1628), 
pp. 369-70. 
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Gabriel Lobo y Laso de la Vega is responsible in some of his bal- 
lads on Bernardo for the introduction of the Moorish element in the 
cycle. In one of his compositions appearing in Duran he tells how 
Bernardo secretly entered into Granada and enlisted the aid of Muza, 
the Moorish leader, in the resistance to the Frankish invasion of 
Spain. Lucas Rodriguez has the distinction, albeit a doubtful one in 
the face of all the other ballads of the cycle, of being the author of 
probably the only romances of Bernardo dealing at all with the ele- 
ment of love. In one, for example, he has Bernardo rescue his beloved 
Estela from some Moors who had surrounded the castle of Carpio. 
Estela appears nowhere else in the cycle and is doubtless only the free 
_ creation of the fantasy of Don Lucas de Tuy, who likewise has Ber- 
nardo slay a knight called Lepolemo to avenge certain grievous wrongs 
inflicted on the honor of three beautiful damsels by that particular 
knight. 

This diversified authorship of the Carpian ballads has made them 
subject to considerable change with the passage of time, for each suc- 
ceeding rhymster has altered in varying degree the facts of the story 
to suit his own fancy and his own liking. The events in the life of 
Bernardo, as we have mentioned, are supposed to have taken place 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, but these events had to be pre- 
served only through oral tradition until they were taken up some cen- 
turies later by chroniclers and then by balladeers. Undoubtedly, in 
the course of all that time, the substance of the story was much 
changed even before the poets took it up and added their own personal 
variations. 

Those two conditions, namely, its diversified authorship and the 
inevitable changes of oral tradition and even in poetry, have prevented 
the history of Bernardo from having the unity, conformity, and 
beauty of that masterpiece of all Spanish epic poems, the Poema de 
Mio Cid. That great poem, composed in its entirety of almost four 
thousand lines by one person within fifty years after the death of the 
Cid himself, stands forth as the gem of the Spanish epic by reason of 
its unity, its admirable simplicity of language and style, its historical 
conformity, and its fine human qualities. It is in this last-named point 
that the Poema de Mio Cid differs from and becomes vastly superior 
to any and all other Spanish epic poetry. The poet combined with the 
nationalistic spirit this human element and thus greatly enhanced the 
value of his work. 

It is not very difficult to trace the origin and evolution of the Ber- 
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nardo del Carpio legend. Its source was undoubtedly the highly popu- 
lar French songs about the battle of Roncesvalles and the French hero 
Roland. When the French version of Roncesvalles and its hero Roland 
entered Spain, there was introduced into the story a series of changes, 
whereby the point of view became Spanish. The French poems of 
Roncesvalles were converted into the foundation of the story of Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, later altered and amplified until Roncesvalles re- 
mained simply an important incident. Indeed, Bernardo del Carpio can 
be said to owe his existence in the epic to the transmission from French 
hands to Spanish of the account of Roland and Roncesvalles, and to 
the strong patriotism then rampant in Spain (the outgrowth of the 
constant struggle with the Moors) which caused the creation of an 
imaginative Spanish hero to vie with Roland. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, who has devoted much study and analytic 
thought to this matter of the evolution of the cycle of Bernardo, points 
out that this cycle supplanted the French poems and that, “although 
being a fiction entirely poetic and anti-historical, it penetrated with 
facility into the Latin and Castilian histories, and remained in them 
without contradiction until the end of the sixteenth century.’”® He 
then continues by deducing most logically that the foregoing facts 
prove that Bernardo, “although he did not exist, at least in the time 
and in the places in which he is supposed to have existed, ought to 
have existed, and he was created by a moral and patriotic necessity, 
without which he would have returned very quickly to the limbo of 
obscurity, as happens to all imaginary persons.””* 

Bernardo first appeared in the primitive cantares de gesta as a 
nephew of Charlemagne and associated with him in his triumphs. 
Later he was called a nephew of Alfonso el Casto and became the 
chief figure in the battle of Roncesvalles. From this point it was 
merely a matter of time and imagination until the legend took on the 
form in which it is known today. Yet the transformation was far 
from sudden, consuming in all the best part of two centuries. Certain 
it is that the evolution was already complete in the thirteenth century, 
at which time it was taken from the realm of the cantares and given a 
place, though unfortunately only in the form of extracts from the 
cantares, in history by the two chroniclers previously mentioned, 
Lucas de Tay and Archbishop Rodrigo of Toledo. 


5 Menéndez y Pelayo, Tratado de los romances viejos (Madrid, 1924), Vol. I, 
p. 202. 


6 Loc. cit. 
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Their versions, though agreeing on many points, differed pro- 
foundly on others, both because they used different sources and also 
because they seem to have interpreted the same sources with very dif- 
ferent attitudes. The Bernardo of Don Rodrigo is about half Caro- 
lingian, which can well be taken to mean that he knew the legend in 
an older form which had not become as Spanish in spirit as the later 
ones. The compilers of the first Crénica general, working in the latter 
part of that same thirteenth century, were aware of the versions of 
both of these men and attempted to employ each of them. Finding the 
task of reconciling the two almost impossible at times, they turned to 
the popular cantares to fill in and complete the history. These old 
cantares had, for the most part, been rejected by the grave and serious 
Don Lucas and Don Rodrigo as being perhaps too fanciful and imagi- 
native. The compilers of the Crénica, too, though considering all of 
the cantares de gesta dealing with Bernardo, refused all except one, 
which, by virtue of its excellence, is called the Estoria de Bernaldo. 
The date of this Estoria has with reasonable accuracy been placed 
within the second half of the twelfth century, making it almost con- 
temporaneous with the Poema de Mio Cid. Indeed, this epoch seems 
to have been the golden age of Spanish heroic poetry. The Estoria 
has since been lost and there is no way of divining all its contents, as 
it is referred to only infrequently in the Crénica. It is unfortunate 
that the Estoria, and especially the contemporary cantares, were so 
generally ignored by the chroniclers, for, as Menéndez y Pelayo has 
remarked and shown, the sole vestiges of history connected with the 
legend of Bernardo are contained in those old cantares rejected by the 
Crénica and the rest." 

The name of Bernardo is admittedly French in origin, and Ber- 
nardo del Carpio has at various times been identified with at least two 
historical characters of that same name. There was a Bernardo who, 
as a nephew of Charlemagne, was King of Italy, and it has been ad- 
vanced that the fabulous Spanish hero sprang from him. And not 
without reason has this theory been conceived, for Bernardo, in the 
earliest cantares, was commonly described as a nephew of Charle- 
magne through Dofia Tiber, sister to Charlemagne. Later juglares 
made Bernardo’s parentage Spanish, naming him as a nephew of 
Alfonso el Casto through that king’s sister, Dofia Jimena. 


* Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, Vol. III, 
pp. 143-44, 
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The other Bernardo, with whom the identification is perhaps closer, 
was a son of Ramon, Count of Ribagorza and Pallars, and of Dofia 
Teuda, daughter of Count Galindo de Jaca. Bernardo del Carpio was 
already being identified with this Bernardo of Ribagorza by Pellicer 
in the seventeenth century,* and the later revised editions of the 
Crénica general reveal that the juglares had converted the two Ber- 
nardos into one personage. It is thought that this Bernardo of Riba- 
gorza might have performed some heroic deed which gave rise to a 
frontier or Franco-Hispanic epic which later came to serve as the germ 
for the development of the cycle into its final form. Thus we find 
that Bernardo, in his earliest appearances, was modeled after the 
French Bernardo in that he was pictured as the illegitimate nephew 
of Charlemagne and after the frontier Bernardo in that his deeds are 
supposed to be based to a slight degree upon those of that historical 
character. 

During the fourteenth century there occurred a revival of interest 
in all of the old epic subjects, with the result that a new series of 
“degenerated” cantares arose. These served at least as a good transi- 
tion from the old cantares de gesta to the ballads which followed in 
such profusion in the sixteenth century. These transitionary cantares 
were characterized chiefly by a very proud, haughty, selfish spirit on 
the part of the heroes, and especially with respect to kings, whose 
constant humiliation the heroes seemed to seek. From this new and 
uncommendable spirit is derived the term “degenerated” in referring 
to them. The legend of Bernardo fell under this degenerating in- 
fluence as did the rest of the cycles, and with the rest of them it like- 
wise exerted much influence in its new form on the Crénica general 
when that noble work underwent some of its various recastings. This 
is not to be wondered at, because the Crénica in all its revised editions 
never failed to echo the popular poetry of the day. 

The story of Bernardo del Carpio has served as the basis or inspira- 
tion of more than a few long literary works by a number of writers of 
high standing. Already in this discussion there has been mentioned 
Hartzenbusch’s Alfonso el Casto and Lope de Vega’s El Casamiento 
en la muerte, said by Duran and others to have been based upon a 
ballad of Timoneda, which begins with “Por las riberas de Arlanza.” 
Menéndez y Pelayo classes this belief as one without foundation in 


8 Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, Vol. I, p. 144. 
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fact.* Lope has also another play dealing directly with Bernardo and 
entitled Las mocedades de Bernardo del Carpio. 

The credit for being the first to bring upon the Spanish stage the 
romantic epic figure of Bernardo del Carpio belongs to Juan de la 
Cueva, who was also the first to bring forth, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, the Siete Infantes de Lara and Don Sancho de Zamora. In 
the following century we find the renowned Miguel de Cervantes 
turning to the story of Bernardo for material for one of his plays, 
La casa de los celos y selvas de Ardenia, which did not, however, ap- 
proach the success which attended de la Cueva’s La libertad de 
Espaia por Bernardo del Carpio. After Cervantes came the two plays 
of Lope already spoken of, and then in the half dozen decades that 
followed there were dedicated to Bernardo five very long poems: (1) 
Segunda parte de Orlando, con el verdadero suceso de la famosa 
batalla de Roncesvalles, fin y muerte de los doce Pares de Francia, by 
Nicolas de Espinosa ; (2) El verdadero suceso de la famosa batalla de 
Roncesvalles, con la muerte de los doze Pares de Francia, by Francisco 
Garrido de Villena ; (3) Historia de las hazafias y hechos del invincible 
caballero Bernardo del Carpio, by Agustin Alonso; (4) Espaiia de- 
fendida, poema heroyco, by Cristébal Suarez de Figueroa; (5) El 
Bernardo o la victoria de Roncesvalles, by Bernardo de Valbuena. The 
first three of these are of relatively small merit, and the little esteem in 
which they are held explains their rarity. The fourth one used Tasso 
as a model, whereas the others followed Ariosto. The fifth is the best 
imitation of Ariosto in any language. 

Bernardo del Carpio was forgotten in the erudite literature of the 
eighteenth century, but he was kept alive by the libros de cordel, the 
last refuge of epic figures. Among the other dramatic poets who have 
treated of Bernardo are included Alvaro Cubillo, with his El Conde 
de Saldaiia, Joaquin Francisco Pacheco, with his Bernardo, and Ven- 
tura Ruiz Aguilera and Francisco Zea, with their Bernardo de Sal- 
dafia. 

The story of Bernardo has also found a place in the literature of 
other countries, notably in Portugal, where Almeida-Garrett and T. 
Braga have published Justiga de Deus and O Conde Preso. There also 
appeared in Portuguese a new book of knight-errantry about Bernardo 
in 1745, written by Alejandro Caetano Gomes. Unfortunately for 
English students, Bernardo del Carpio has not entered much into our 
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literature except in criticism and in the translations which some schol- 
ars have made of the old ballads. This almost complete absence of 
Bernardo from our literature may be attributed largely to the fact 
that the Cid has monopolized the attention of the vast majority of 
those who have interested themselves in Spanish epic research. Such 
fine writers as Robert Southey, Washington Irving, and Sir Walter 
Scott, all of whom devoted no little time and space to the Cid and 
some of the other great epic heroes of Spain, make only an occasional 
cursory mention of Bernardo. 

It may be said in conclusion that the story of Bernardo del Carpio, 
although admittedly fabulous, has been extremely popular throughout 
the existence of the epic in Spain. It has, moreover, been as well pre- 
served as any other cycle through oral tradition, through the cantares 
and the romances, and through later works of poetic and dramatic 
literature. As a result of all this, the legend of Bernardo must be 
accorded a high position when judgment is passed upon the epic poetry 
of Spain. 


WALTER M. LANGFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF Notre DAME 


Norre Dame, INDIANA 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations, Professor Nicolson B. Adams, chair- 
man, announces the following nominations : 


President: Epw1n B. W11t1aMs, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Third Vice-President: Rutu Kennepy, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts 

Business Manager: Nets Jounson, Oakland Technical High School, Oak- 
land, California 

Executive Council: Roperta Kino, Dallas, Texas; W. L. Ficuter, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will be held in Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Illinois Chapter, on December 30 and 31. Registration for the meeting and 
for the banquet on the evening of the thirtieth will take place at the Drake 
Hotel. Advance reservations may be made by writing to Professor John 
Van Horne, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


NEW MEMBERS AND DUES 


Among the advertising pages in this issue is one which is intended for 
the new teacher of Spanish in your school; or the old teacher who is not 
a member of the A.A.T.S. Read it yourself and give the page to the novice. 
And remember, dues promptly paid save the Association money, yourself 
annoyance and the Treasurer a night’s sleep. 

New members receive a bonus. They receive the December issue of 
Hispania gratis, since all memberships expire at the same time, Decem- 
ber 31 of each year, though the member is enrolled as soon as the annual 
dues are paid. 


























CHAPTER NEWS 


Chicago entertained at the May meeting with a playlet written by Mrs. 
Grace Lépez-Diaz, “A Foreign-Language Teacher’s Dream,” after which 
tea was served. 

Denver at its May meeting honored William H. Clifford, who is re- 
tiring after many years of service in Denver High Schools. 

Florida held a joint meeting in March with the Modern Language Sec- 
tion of the Florida Educational Association. The spring meeting was held 
at the Annie Russell Theater, Rollins College, on April 25, 1937. Dr. Hay 
presided. After a welcome from Mr. A. J. Hanna, Professor Gordon 
Brown, of the University of Florida, addressed the chapter on “El Greco: 
su vida y su arte.” Placement tests from the Florida Woman’s College 
were distributed and criticized by the president. Standardized tests sent by 
publishing companies were examined and discussed. A resolution has been 
sent the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the state of Florida, with 
a view to giving the individual teacher some choice of a text, considering 
the various features which confront his or her particular location and 
situation. 

Illinois held an informal summer meeting at which plans for the An- 
nual Meeting in December were discussed. 

New York’s June meeting was dedicated to the awarding of prizes to 
students who had distinguished themselves in the Annual Spanish Scho- 
lastic Contest, the Annual Fiesta Regional Costume Contest and the An- 
nual Fiesta Scrapbook Contest. 

This year, during the month of May the Chapter held four perform- 
ances of two Spanish fiestas held in the boroughs of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn in the City of New York. Students from the forty-five high schools in 
which Spanish is studied were asked to prepare programs consisting of 
short plays, dances, and vocal and instrumental numbers. The entertain- 
ment was prepared entirely by students under the direction of members of 
the faculty. The price of admission was twenty cents for the afternoon 
performance and twenty-five cents for the evening performances. The 
proceeds of the two fiestas, amounting to over $700, were placed in the 
treasury of the Chapter for the purpose of defraying the expenses in- 
volved in the purchase of medals, certificates, trophies, and other prizes 
awarded to outstanding students of Spanish in the schools of the City of 
New York. Occasional publications of the Chapter are also paid for 
through this fund. 

In connection with the annual fiestas a scrapbook and a costume con- 
test were held. In the scrapbook contest the various schools were per- 
mitted to submit scrapbooks dealing with some phase of Spanish civiliza- 
tion and culture. A banner and two silver loving cups were awarded to 
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those schools submitting the best scrapbooks. In the regional costume 
contest the students of the various schools prepared costumes worn by 
various Spanish and Hispanic types. Students garbed in these costumes 
then paraded before the audiences at the fiestas. Prize winners were se- | 
lected by a faculty committee. Those schools submitting the best costumes 
in their respective divisions were awarded silver loving cups. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Chapter conducted its Annual Span- 
ish Scholastic Contest in which 320 students from the various high schools 
participated. The contestants were divided into three groups: Group A, . 
consisting of students who had had no more than two years of Spanish; 
Group B, for students who came from Spanish-speaking homes ; Group C, 
for students who had studied Spanish for three years. The various exami- 
nations stressed a knowledge of both grammatical phenomena and cultural 
information. The list of prize winners is attached herewith. 


LISTA DE PREMIOS 
Grupo “A” (3 atios)—Siete premios 








Donante Premios Agraciados 
New York Chapter Medalla de oro Ralph Campanall, Erasmus 
A.A.T.S. Hall, Brooklyn 
Medalla de plata Muriel Solomon, Erasmus Hall, 
Brooklyn 
Medalla de plata William Lavori, Curtis High 
School, Brooklyn 
Camara Espafiola Diccionario Simon Manson, Boys’ High 
de Comercio School, Brooklyn 
Diccionario John Kinsella, Curtis High 
School, Richmond 
Sigma Delta Pi Diccionario Rector Bailey, Boys’ High 
C.C.N.Y. School, Brooklyn 
Diccionario Frances Wightman, Curtis 


| 
| } 
High School, Richmond 


Grupo “B” (2 aios)—Doce premios 


Donante Premios Agraciados 

New York Chapter Medalla de oro Irving Umansky, Newtown 
AATS. High School, Queens 7 
Medalla de plata Karl Uffner, James Monroe { 

High School, Bronx 

Medalla de plata Elswyn Sage, Erasmus Hall, 

Brooklyn ; 
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Donante Premios Agraciados 
Camara Espafiola Diccionario Jerry Monicelli, Townsend 
de Comercio Harris High School, Man- 
hattan 
Diccionario Lilly Candiotti, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Brooklyn 
Spanish-American Diccionario Harold Nosow, Townsend Har- 
Society ris High School, Manhattan 
Diccionario James Dinerman, James Monroe 


High School, Bronx 


Sigma Delta Pi, Diccionario Theodore Kushner, Newtown 
Hunter College High School, Queens 
Diccionario Harold Nadier, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, Bronx 
Libreria espafiola Diccionario Sarah Angel, Girls High 
“El Siglo” School, Brooklyn 
Diccionario Beatrice Mintz, Evander Childs, 
Bronx 


Grupo “C” (Hispanos)—Tres premios 


Donante Premios Agraciados 
New York Chapter Medalla de oro Arnaldo Odio, Benjamin Frank- 
A.A.T.S. lin High School, Manhattan 
Medalla de plata Sylvia Segarra, Morris High 
School, Bronx 
Medalla de plata Ralph Quinquilla, Boys High 


School, Brooklyn 


CONCURSO DE TRAJES REGIONALES 


Donante Premios Agraciados 
Camara Oficial 1 (Concurso de Bronx, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
Espafiola Manhattan, Rich- Bronx 
de Comercio mond) 
Una copa de plata 
1 (Concurso de James Madison High School, 


Brooklyn, Queens) Brooklyn 
Una copa de plata 


An outstanding feature of the Chapter’s activities for the present 
semester was the organization of an Inter-High School Spanish Glee Club 
composed of students representing most of the forty-five high schools of 
the City of New York. Mr. William Wachs and Mr. Leon Singer are the 
able directors of this new activity. 
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Northern California joined with the Modern Language Association of 
Northern and Central California for a luncheon meeting. Dean Walter M. 
Hart of the University of California spoke on “The Value of Languages 
to the Student of English”; and Dr. B. Q. Morgan of Stanford University 
set forth his principles in the timely and forceful address which he en- 
titled: “A Language Man Talks to a High-School Principal.” 

Northwest had a summer luncheon meeting with the foreign language 
section of a conference on high-school curriculum, held at the University 
of Washington. This chapter reports a number of traveling members, 
three in Mexico, three on sabbatical leave in Europe. All of these are 
high-school teachers of Seattle and Tacoma. 

At Pennsylvania a luncheon meeting in May provided opportunity for 
a friendly meeting and election of officers. 

San Jacinto has given meaning to its organization by establishing and 
furthering three definite objectives: the introduction of a course on 
Latin-American history in the public schools; the fostering of Spanish 
“talkies” in Houston; the sponsoring of a group for Spanish conversation. 
This last is proving most successful, holding meetings in the homes of 
members, who include Mexicans and Spaniards, so that not only is progress 
made in facility and fluency of speech, but the sentiment of friendship is 
fostered. Spanish is also used in the Chapter meetings during the social 
hour following the business session. 

The chapter held a dinner meeting in March to which were invited all 
the consuls of Spanish-speaking countries with their wives. Each spoke 
briefly before the featured address by Mr. St. John Garwood, a Houston 
lawyer, on “The Gaucho.” Articles in Hispania were used by other 
speakers as basic material for talks on Pan American Day and on the 
responsibility of the teacher in promoting the cause of Spanish. Mexican 
young people danced the jarabe and the chiapaneca, and sang folk-music. 

In May the chapter met in Galveston at an “oleander luncheon,” when 
the guests of honor were the Mexican and Cuban consuls, both of whom 
gave effective talks, the former on “Los trabajos que viene realizando la 
Colonia Mexicana en Galveston” ; the latter, on “La importancia del tu- 
rismo entre los EEUU y Cuba.” 

Medals were awarded to the highest ranking Spanish pupils of the 
San Jacinto High School, Houston: Julia Rosenfeld and Judy Biosset, 
seniors, Charlotte Anne Pope, a junior, and Roger Cratin and Roy Travis, 
sophomores. 

This school has a Spanish Club of 350 members, whose outstanding 
event this year was a Pan American Day banquet, the program arranged 
by the students, and the honor guests consuls of Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. 

A section of this large club meets in a small group for conversation 
and a monthly supper. This group, “la tertulita castellana, has attained 
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real distinction in that it serves as a model for an adult conversation group 
sponsored by San Jacinto Chapter of AATS. Miss Sarah Gaskill, of San 
Jacinto High School, has been the sponsor and encourager of all of these 
conversation groups, which in all number four. 


MARGINALIA 


The letters arriving during the summer have brought fascinating 
glimpses of travel in Europe and Mexico and Latin America, which have 
afforded the thrill of vicarious vacationing to your Chapter Adviser. 

It is cheering to note the number of teachers who have been granted 
sabbatical leave by their high schools, for the rich experience of a year 
in Europe; as well to take account of those who have visited Mexico. 
These personal contacts with our neighbors of both hemispheres cannot 
fail of stimulating results as schools re-open. 

Reading the reports, I am impelled to call especial attention to the inter- 
est in summer meetings, as described by Illinois and Northwest chapters. 
It would be an excellent model to follow, especially in such localities as 
draw visitors from other communities or states for travel or study. Per- 
haps chapters willing to sponsor such meetings could arrange for them 
sufficiently in advance to allow of a notice in the May number of His- 
PANIA, so that visiting colleagues may have the opportunity of meeting 
with them. The contacts thus formed would be invaluable. 

San Jacinto’s conversation clubs could well be emulated by other 
chapters, so that members and their friends could have more opportunity 
for speaking the language and developing proficiency. 

Oregon Chapter is to be complimented on the enthusiasm which it 
inspired in one of Portland’s high schools, as a result of which the student 
yearbook took for its theme the Pan American Union. A copy was pre- 
sented to your Adviser, who found it very cleverly, consistently, and at- 
tractively organized. It is an excellent example of the possibilities of 
integration, fusion, correlation, co-ordination—or whatever term is used 
to convey the idea of the education masters who have been pleading for 
a core curriculum. 

It is also a timely refutation of the statement of that high-school prin- 
cipal who declared that he had never found it possible to correlate lan- 
guages with any of the other subjects in the course of study. It is this 
principal, by the way, who arranged his program so that the first hour of 
the school day is devoted to the study and practice of bridge, tables being 
set up in the classroom and instruction given in all the fine points of that 
popular employment of leisure time. 

The achievement of the students of San Jacinto School, Houston, 
Texas, in obtaining the award of the AATS medals is greatly to be com- 
mended, and their devoted teachers should have their due meed of praise. 
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Since I occasionally receive letters asking for information about these 
medals, let me call your attention to the notice which appears regularly in 
the advertising pages of Hispania, showing the design of the medal and 
giving the names of the regional distributors. 

Instances have been known where the medals have not been received in 
time for presentation at Commencement and as a result the report of the 
distributor does not appear in the current number of Hispanta. Since the 
distributor may have to send to New York for the medals, may I suggest 
that the disappointment may possibly be avoided if the teachers inform 
the distributor as early as possible in the school term that medals will be 
awarded? With this advance information several medals can thus be on 
hand, ready to send as soon as the names of the winners are known. 

From personal experience I know how disappointed the winners are 
when they fail of the recognition they so fully deserve. The dampening of 
their ardor, the loss of “that first fine careless rapture, they never can re- 
capture” is not only regrettable, but may definitely affect their interest in 
a field in which they may in the future make valuable contributions to 
language study. 

The Pan American Union bulletins continue to offer stimulating mate- 
rial. It is to be hoped that every teacher of Spanish has access to these 
publications which are issued monthly by the Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 

The Union has been sponsoring a most delightful series of radio 
programs under the title “The Other Americas,” with talks by Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Tomlinson against a background of the folk and classical music 
of each Latin-American country. The series, unfortunately, has now 
come to a close, as Mr. Tomlinson is beginning a lecture tour in this 
country prior to his annual visit to the Latin-American countries. 

No doubt, by application to the Union, a bulletin of his lectures with 
their dates may be obtained so that Spanish students could attend any 
given in their locality. It would be well worth considering and should 
foster the growing interest in Pan American clubs and forums. 

One of my pleasantest radio surprises this summer, as I casually tuned 
in, was to hear the familiar voice of our editor, Dr. Alfred Coester, who 
spoke most entertainingly on contemporary Latin-American literature. 
His comments on La Vordgine vividly recalled the gripping interest with 
which I read that realistic picture of the jungle. 

Which reminds me—have any of the chapters a book club for the cir- 
culation of new (or contemporary) books by Spanish or Latin-American 
authors? One such club to which I belonged functioned successfully for 
several years. 

No doubt, all over the country, there are programs emanating from 
our universities, similar to this one from Stanford, and the one from the 
University of California. One objective of the AATS, through its chap- 
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ters, should be to secure the representation of the department of Spanish 
in such a series. Reports of their efforts, successful or otherwise, will 
gladly be received for comment in this department. 

We now have twenty-seven chapters and several inquiries have been 
received which give hope of others. We trust that they will have com- 
pleted their organization in time for representation at the December meet- 
ing, which will be held at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

To any who are interested I offer this brief suggestion as to procedure: 

1. Secure from our treasurer, Professor Guy B. Colburn, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California, a supply of pamphlets useful for distributing 
information to prospective members. 

2. Follow the instructions in these pamphlets, by securing the number 
of members necessary for forming a chapter. 

3. Draw up your constitution and send it with names and addresses of 
members, for approval, to Chapter Adviser, who will promptly notify 
you of its acceptance, or give suggestions for any necessary changes. 

4. Send $2.00 membership fee for each member, to the Treasurer. As 
soon as he informs the Chapter Adviser that all financial requirements are 
met, you will be notified of the acceptance of your charter, and will be 
admitted as a chapter. 

Should you wish copies of the constitution of the AATS on which to 
plan one for the chapter, apply to me. 

Again let me urge you not to wait for notification before sending in 
your reports of the chapter meetings. The secretary should send the report 
immediately after each meeting. In case of any extra meetings, enter- 
tainments, etc., send a card with that information. In this way all the 
information will be in my office in ample time for inclusion in the 
following number of Hispania! No one will be disappointed by omission, 
and the Association will be spared the expense of postage for frequent 
reminders. Address all reports to the Chapter Adviser. 

May you have a successful and stimulating year! 


Mary ELeanor Peters, 
Chapter Adviser 

















PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Dr. W. V. Kautrers, Associate Editor] 


Facta non verba.—The impossibility of doing justice to the many sig- 
nificant articles which have appeared in divers journals since the last ap- 
pearance of this department in the February issue of Hispania has made 
necessary the choice of a basis for selection. Preference in this issue has 
been given to articles reporting actual accomplishments in the field of cur- 
riculum and instruction in foreign languages. 

Iowa Breaks the Foreign Language Lock-Step.—The organization 
and operation of “The Iowa Plan” for teaching French are described by 
Stephen H. Bush and Grace Cochran in the March issue of Education 
(Vol. LVII, No. 7, pp. 417-22). The objective of the plan is apparently to 
place foreign language work in the University of Iowa on an achievement 
basis, and to differentiate and motivate individual progress in accordance 
with the ability of the student: “Classes numbering from twenty to thirty- 
five meet in the universal manner. In the preliminary preparation period 
of a few weeks, students are shown how to study, how to work independ- 
ently, how to read for content (seeking ideas rather than a word-by-word 
translation). There is constant practice in pronunciation from the start. 
A series of specially prepared, graded texts, using only a vocabulary of the 
commonest French words, gradually introduced and used over and over 
again in the greatest possible variety of meanings, makes up the reading 
of the first year. Lessons in the essential grammar for reading alternate 
with closely correlated lessons in reading itself. All grammar is taught, as 
is the vocabulary, from the standpoint of recognition alone. It is, in fact, 
no more than vocabulary, classified for the sake of economy in learning. 
The students’ attention is concentrated upon comprehension. They are not 
distracted by having to use French words. They do not undertake the diffi- 
cult process of forming sentences and of learning paradigms and syntax. 
But, during the first year, in reading about one thousand pages in simpli- 
fied texts, they meet a countless number of times, in varied connotations, 
some two thousand words and idioms of highest frequency. 

“To train students to evaluate their own work, we furnish them with 
the means of checking their progress at each step. Accompanying each 
lesson are short objective tests—grammar, pronunciation, vocabulary, or 
content—in each of which the student must prove practical mastery by 
achieving 90 per cent or better. After scoring his own test, he studies his 
errors. He is not permitted to move from lesson to lesson until he has 
mastered the material covered. The major portion of the class period con- 
sists of oral practice, drill, explanation and review, according to the needs 
of the class as a whole. 
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“The result of allowing students to advance at their own rate has been 
that the majority cover the material as designated ; some take three semes- 
ters to finish the first year; others fail; many are stimulated to rapid prog- 
ress. About ten per cent finish so far in the lead that at the end of the first 
year they pass with a high grade the second-year final examination and 
move directly into third-year French. Thus the best student is not held 
back by an artificial standard” (quoted from page 419). 

The Cleveland Plan Gets Results.—“An oralist looks at the results” 
and is satisfied, on the basis of objective test scores, grades made by high 
school students in college, and low rates of elimination, that the results of 
the “multiple approach” (which forms the basis of the Cleveland Plan of 
foreign language teaching) are as good as any, and better than the average. 
This is the gist of Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé’s article in the March issue of 
Education (Vol. LVII, No. 7, pp. 422-27). “The method of teaching 
labeled the Cleveland Plan could best be described as a ‘multiple approach.’ 
In the introduction of language elements, it recommends the following 
sequence as most efficient: the ear, the hand, the eye, the voice” (pp. 422- 
23). Even the radio is enlisted in the service of foreign language teaching : 
“During the past two years, more than 100 students have taken part with 
the writer in lessons in French by radio over Station WHK in Cleveland. 
Those students were from 9 to 18 years of age, and had studied French 
from two to four years. Their evident fluency, their very acceptable pro- 
nunciation pleased the invisible audience and gave the young participants 
one of the most exciting, most stimulating experiences of their school life” 
(p. 425). 

The demonstrated effectiveness of the “multiple approach” leads the 
writer of the article to conclude with the hope “that it will inspire other 
teachers who hesitate to use the oral approach to undertake it without fear 
of sacrificing any other aim, including the reading aim. Properly applied, 
this technique can but increase the achievement of all aims by integrating 
rather than by segregating them” (p. 427). 

New Foreign Culture Courses for Harvard Freshmen.—aAn interest- 
ing innovation at Harvard University is the organization of Freshmen 
courses entitled “Introduction to France” and “Introduction to Germany.” 
The former is described in some detail by André Morize and Howard C. 
Rice in Education for March, 1937 (Vol. LVII, No. 7, pp. 427-32). Both 
offerings are the outgrowth of the University’s decision two years ago to 
reorganize the elementary courses in modern languages. The apparent aim 
of both programs is to teach language through the cultural approach— 
through practice in the effective use of language as a meaningful instru- 
ment of communication, charged with significant thought content, rather 
than as a lifeless code or tool, or as a mere illustration of rules of grammar. 
The problems around which the “Introduction to France” is organized are 
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as follows: (A) “What is a Frenchman, and who are the French?” (B) 
“French centralization and the role of Paris in national life”; (C) “Look- 
ing at a map of France”; (D) “Human life and its different aspects in the 
territory of France”; (E) “France as an organized nation—how is the 
country governed?” (F) “National defense and its problems”; (G) “Na- 
tional education”; (H) “The French language”; (1) “Landmarks in 
French culture and civilization.” “Whatever results may be obtained in 
this course, which has only just been organized, we are convinced of one 
thing : that is, the absolute necessity of an ‘Introduction to France.’ ” 

Correlation with Other Subjects Proves Worth While.—Attempts to 
integrate French with music and history have proved eminently successful 
at the University of Redlands, California, according to the report of 
Dorothy Page to the Research Council of Southern California. (See “Ex- 
periments in Integration at the University of Redlands: French-History 
and Music” ; in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 1, pp. 47- 
48, February, 1937.) “During the last few years we have had real success 
at the University of Redlands in integrating the work of the second-year 
French classes with that of some of the other departments. All students in 
the second-year reading class are requested to do some two hundred pages 
of collateral reading. Of course the majority of them read the usual novels 
and plays in French, but anyone with definite interests is encouraged to read 
along those lines. This idea of co-operation appealed particularly to the 
professors of European history. We came together, compared our class 
lists, and made our plans accordingly, selecting periods or topics upon 
which he wanted reports, suggesting interesting books in French which 
presented these periods from a new or different angle, details or points of 
view not readily found in English, and then assigned readings to the dif- 
ferent students. The technicality of credit was easily adjusted .... 

“Another field in which co-operation proved well worth while was 
music. Several students have read in Romain Rolland’s musical biographies, 
and others have enjoyed lives of Chopin and Liszt... .” The students “en- 
joyed making a distinctive contribution to the class discussion; they found 
in Thierry’s Temps Mérovingiens, in Michelet’s Jeanne d’ Arc, in an article 
from a recent magazine, an approach slightly different from that of their 
textbooks ; they found that French was not just a page to study, but a liv- 
ing, breathing language.” 

Two outlines suggestive of topics for integrating Spanish with music, 
and for correlating history with Mexican culture, are given by Edith Moore 
Jarrett in the February issue of The Modern Language Forum (Vol. XXII, 
No. 1, pp. 48-52). The bibliographies will be helpful, though more com- 
plete ones on both topics are available in Oliver’s Modern Language 
Teachers Handbook, or in the bulletins of the Modern Language Service 
Bureau, Mission High School, San Francisco. Professor Jarrett’s outline 
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on Mexico follows very closely S. A. Harrison’s Mexico Simpdtico, which 
suggests that the pupils could very easily approach Mexican culture through 
the medium of the Spanish language itself, rather than through fifteen- 
minute installment-talks by the teacher, once a week, apparently in English 
“as a reward for good preparation and behavior during the week.” The 
author of the article seems called upon to justify the use of fifteen to twenty 
minutes of class time per week for injecting materials of real significance 
and interest into the program. It may therefore be comforting to the 
readers of the Modern Language Forum to know that at least eight repu- 
table schools in California (not to mention institutions in other states) 
already have semester or year courses in foreign cultures, open for any 
and all students, in which pupils may do their work through either medium 
—the foreign language or the mother tongue—as they choose. 

The Detroit Program in General Language——The program in “Gen- 
eral Language in the Junior and Senior High Schools” of Detroit, is the 
subject of Lilly Lindquist’s article for the May issue of The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal (Vol. XXI, No. 8, pp. 577-81). “Whole neighborhoods 
have been known to argue, deny, and uphold theses that come up in a gen- 
eral language class—you should hear a boy champion his dog when some- 
one says, ‘Animals can’t think,’ or ‘Animals can’t talk.’ When we say, “You 
can’t think without language,’ the whole family gets involved in the dis- 
cussion and the children bring to class arguments and quotations from 
various sources. When a boy can think out one hundred different ways to 
communicate, he is using his brain .... When a class works out the first 
few lessons for Robinson Crusoe to use in teaching Friday his language, 
that class is finding out a great deal about language, and the pupils very 
quickly realize why gestures proved a very limited means of communica- 
tion. When a boy offers to report on his baby sister’s efforts to talk and 
keeps tab on her vocabulary-growth, you have an embryo psychologist, and 
language begins to have a real meaning to that boy and to other members 
of this class. When a class has such a varied language background that you 
can get one sentence translated into fifteen different languages, it isn’t 
difficult to show that it is the thought back of the words that matters, not 
the words, which are merely arbitrary symbols (valuable when you know 
them and useless if you don’t), that shows the social nature of language. 
Now we take these fifteen different languages and find out something about 
them and about the people who speak them—where they live, what they 
may have contributed to the progress of the world, and the like” (p. 579). 

These are but samples of the many interesting activities in operation 
in the high schools of Detroit. Miss Lindquist’s article proves that general 
language, if not conceived purely as a workout in meaningless primer-type 
exercises in a variety of languages, can make a rich and vital contribution 
to every child’s in-school experience. 
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International Understanding Begins at Home.—In view of the 1935 
resolution of the A.A.T.S., urging greater stress on Spanish-American 
culture, the article by William Wachs on “The Pan American Student 
League” in New York City high schools should be of interest to teachers 
of Spanish. (See The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXI, No. 8, 
pp- 584-86, May, 1937.) “Six years ago the first Pan American Club was 
founded in the James Monroe High School as an extra-curricular activity. 
Today there are many such clubs, which have banded together into the 
Pan American Student League. The Pan American Student League con- 
sists of over seventy-five clubs connected with educational institutions, 
mostly in New York City, which interest themselves in the culture, civiliza- 
tion, life, habits of living, friendship, and good-will of Latin America with 
a view to creating a real Pan Americanism on this hemisphere. The clubs 
meet after school hours in their own school buildings under the leadership 
of a faculty adviser who guides and leads the group. The activities include 
short lectures, discussions, round-table talks, forums, debates, entertain- 
ments, parties, dances, moving-picture films, slides, and, in short, every 
known form of educational activity tending to interest and help students 
in their desire to acquaint themselves with Latin America. The clubs meet 
when they can, and have complete autonomy in their own schools. The club 
may participate in the activities of the League even though it does not 
directly belong to the League. Headquarters is always ready to send ma- 
terials and share its advantages with any club interested in Latin America. 
To become affiliated with the League a new club merely pays one dollar 
for a charter, fifty cents for the entire club each term, three cents per term 
for each member, and purchases League pins. Purchase of the pin is not 
essential. The three cents entitles a member to a membership card and the 
right to receive monthly a copy of the official publication. 

“The advantages of membership are: receiving the newspaper, sending 
articles and news of club meetings to the newspaper, receiving monthly 
circulars with suggestions for activities, use of the League’s circulating 
library of Pan American books, being entitled to various prizes for contests, 
free materials for use at club meetings, help in providing programs for club 
meetings, free offers of professional musical talent for school assemblies, 
and finally, participation in conferences, conventions, luncheons and dances 
for the entire League” (pp. 584-85). 

Student Newspaper Motivates Spanish Instruction—‘“For over ten 
years our paper has been read by some five hundred students each semester, 
and has gone out to several other schools. We find ourselves now in the 
middle, almost, of our eleventh year of continuous publication, a record, 
we believe, not approached by any high school foreign language paper west 
of the Rockies and second only to our Latin paper the Nuntius, which pre- 
ceded El Romano by several years. Since our struggles with the first num- 
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ber, we have come out eight or nine times each semester.” The story of the 
publication of El Romano, the Spanish newspaper of the Los Angeles High 
School, is told with due mention of practical details by Harry C. Theobald 
in the February issue of The Modern Language Forum (Vol. XXII, No. 1, 
pp. 52-55). The value of the project in motivating the study of Spanish is 
revealed in the following quotations from the writer’s concluding para- 
graphs: “We feel that our Spanish paper is a real help to the students in 
several ways. In the first place, it puts the study of the language in a more 
practical light, giving the student an immediate use of his knowledge of 
Spanish .... The appearance of a new issue of El Romano is always an 
event which brightens the Spanish hour for a considerable body of our 
students.” 

Placement Tests Solve Transfer Problem.—The problem of articula- 
tion between high-school and college foreign language would largely be 
solved if more colleges and universities adopted the use of placement tests. 
This conclusion is seemingly substantiated by Sterling A. Stoudemire’s 
well-documented article on “Placement Tests in Spanish” at the University 
of North Carolina (The Modern Language Journal Vol. XXI, No. 8, 
pp. 593-96, May 1937). “The University of North Carolina, for the past 
seven years, has required those students offering Spanish as entrance 
credits to take a placement test, and these students have been allocated to 
classes according to the score received on that test. The results have been 
not only gratifying but startling. 

“The typical first-year class of eight or nine years ago presented a 
motley and dismal picture: twenty to thirty students, coming from twelve 
to twenty different schools, representing the product of twelve to twenty 
teachers ; students with excellent training, students with poor training, and 
a few mediocre ones. Yet, each student had credit for two years of high- 
school Spanish, and all were corralled in the same classroom with the same 
teacher and given the same assignments. Such was the average situation 
before placement tests were instituted. It was sheer folly even to hope that 
such a class could be of sufficient uniformity to enable the teacher to handle 
it as a unit. Each student was a class all to himself; he just happened to be 
registered in the same course, meeting in the same room with twenty-five 
others. Perhaps those students had used a dozen different types of books. 
Probably one teacher insisted upon the ‘direct method,’ another was fervent 
towards the ‘reading method,’ and still another just as devoted to the 
‘grammar method.’ Let’s hope that some of the students may have been 
given the better features of all the methods, if they have been subjected to 
any ‘method’ at all” (pp. 593-94).” .... When the next freshman class 
appears on the campus, test those students who offer Spanish as entrance 
credits, and place them, according to the standards of your particular insti- 
tution, in the classes where they are sure to produce results” (p. 596). 
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Survey Reveals Little Change in German Instruction since 1920.— 
Despite all that has been written and said about the cultural values of 
foreign-language study, and about the “reading objective,” a considerable 
number of German teachers seem still to be very much in the grammar- 
drill rut of twenty years ago—at least this is the impression conveyed by 
the results of a survey of 81 secondary schools in 23 states conducted by 
Roe-Merrill Heffner during the fall of 1936. (See “Notes on Contem- 
porary German Instruction in Public and Private High Schools,” in Edu- 
cation, Vol. LVII, No. 7, pp. 403-7, March 1937.) The following quota- 
tions speak for themselves: “Thirty-four per cent of the high schools, 26 
per cent of the private schools are using a book for grammar instruction 
which was printed before 1919. Thirty-four per cent of the high schools, 
61 per cent of the private schools are using a book which appeared after 
1928 ....” “Fifty-four per cent of the high schools, 60 per cent of the 
private schools spend 75 per cent or more of the first year upon the instruc- 
tion in grammar. Thirty per cent of the high schools, 20 per cent of the 
private schools devote 50 per cent or less of their time to this activity. 

“Third, as to reading. Fifty per cent of the high schools and 43 per cent 
of the private schools begin their reading during the first month. Eleven 
high schools and five private schools begin to read ‘at once.’ Twenty-six 
per cent of the high schools and 18 per cent of the private schools defer 
their reading until the second semester” (p. 404). 

The average amount of reading done in the public high schools was 60 
pages during the first semester and 90 pages for the second semester. The 
corresponding figures for private schools are 50, 97, and 144 pages, 
respectively. 
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[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Puipps Houck, 
Associate Editor] 


An interpretation of Don Quijote. Revista de Occidente, Afio XIV, 
No. CLIV, April, 1936, pp. 1-23 and No. CLV, May, 1936, pp. 157-163. 


Under the title “El apocalipsis de Cervantes,” Antonio Porras offers 
an interpretation of the great novel which, while not entirely new, is 
presented suggestively and interestingly. 

The author begins with a whimsical picture of the consternation in 
the little house of La Mancha on the morning of the discovery that Alonso 
Quijano was gone. Alonso Quijano was lost, he says, lost forever. Why? 
Because Imagination had entered the house. Lope de Vega once wrote: 


No ha hecho en la tierra el cielo 
cosa de mas confusién 
que fué la imaginacion 
para el humano desvelo. 


Apocalypse means revelation, or revolution, for the revelation of 
something new is always a revolutionary act. Spain was a country of 
outward appearances, that is to say, of concrete realities. Each individual, 
grasping the cable of his soul’s salvation, floated along the surface of life, 
never suspecting the existence of the depths. The true reality is the 
inner one of the spirit, that which relates the concrete realities to the 
eternal values ; hence the sayings that the world is a stage, life is a dream. 
Cervantes felt this. Lope was like the dragonfly skimming the surface 
of the water, Cervantes, the kingfisher diving into its depths. Lope is 
Spain of his time; Cervantes is much more. Yet Lope’s disquietude, ex- 
pressed in the foregoing verse, shows his vague realization of the role 
he was playing. 

Don Quijote, the lost Alonso Quijano, living a life of inner reality, 
tears aside the veil and his imagination reveals the flat outward reality of 
Spain and at the same time the profound spiritual reality underlying it. 
The picture, like Las meninas, contains not only itself but all its surround- 
ings, including the painter. Cervantes relates outward, realistic events, 
but always with the counterpoint of Don Quijote’s inner reality. The 
barber’s basin wins eternal fame as Mambrino’s helmet. The writer 
works the miracle of making us laugh at the absurd figure of the knight 
with the barber’s basin on his head and at the same time feel for him 
such tender compassion that we wish it were a golden helmet. 

Cervantes undertook the impossible task of killing the chivalresque 
novels—impossible because they were already dead—of killing them 
with their own rigid hands and yet saving them forever. How accomplish 
this miracle? By making people believe in chivalry. The real Knight- 
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Errant must be the grotesque caricature of knight-errantry, a madman; 
people could understand that. So he replaces concrete, superficial reality 
with one more complete, more human, produced by the impact of the two 
realities, as the spark that flies from flint striking stone. Pure imagina- 
tion falls to the earth and the earth opens to receive it. Now one not only 
grieves that the barber’s basin is not a helmet, but believes that golden 
helmets exist. The flat surface has been cubed; the depths are foreshort- 
ened before our eyes. With toxic substances Cervantes creates health, 
with death life, from the chivalresque novelizing he creates the novel. 
By losing himself, Alonso Quijano has found himself in Don Quijote 
and Cervantes has found a new world: the novel, the person, the individual. 
The Knight, by thinking, seeking, groping, has found the true reality—in 
his imagination, to be sure—but a reality of such force and vitality that 
he can no longer spend his life in somnambulism. Or, to change to the 
other figure: if life is a stage and men actors, then each actor can create 
his own life. This is what Don Quijote does. He conquers an empire: the 
empire of the individual in his fulness and dualism. 

No one understood Don Quijote’s idealism. It would be hard to find 
a less intelligent human fauna than the persons who swarm through the 
book, making sport of the noble knight, the bestiality culminating in the 
cruel pranks of the Duke and Duchess. Even the Cura and Sansén 
Carrasco—religion and science—join hands to restore Don Quijote to the 
commonplace personality of Alonso Quijano. It is the tragedy of the 
noble soul understood by no one. Don Quijote, fallen from his rosy 
cloud, conquered by the Knight of the White Moon, returns to his 
village, passing through the laughing, jeering crowd of the unsympa- 
thetic world. Now life for him is truly a dream. Don Quijote passes 
away in sleep, Alonso Quijano takes his place, grasps the cable of salva- 
tion and there is one more soul in Heaven. 

Why this cruelty of Cervantes, of sending his hero to the abyss? 
It is the most exquisite and heart-tearing irony. Cervantes, himself 
suffering the anguish of lack of comprehension, struggles in the last 
pages of his epoch-making work, to provide a key for those capable of 
understanding. Hence the statement that his true knight-errant will 
bring to earth the false stories of knight-errantry. Hence the hanging up of 
the pen that is nevermore to be touched ; hence Don Quijote’s epitaph : 


Yace aqui el Hidalgo fuerte 
que a tanto extremo Ilegé 
de valiente, que se advierte 
que la vida no triunf6 

de su vida con su muerte. 


Cervantes knew that Don Quijote would not die, that the world would 
remember him, not Alonso Quijano. There might even be some who 
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with his key would unlock the mystery of his symbolism. But not in 
his time. No one then comprehended Cervantes; no one understood Don 
Quijote. Yes, there is one person who at one moment emerges from the 
depths, bringing to the surface a crystal-clear fountain. It is in Part Two, 
so much deeper than Part One, and the person is—but the commentator 
leaves his readers to find out for themselves. 


Azorin and Américo Castro chat about a great teacher. Repertorio 
Americano, San José, Costa Rica, Afio XVII, No. 738 (Num. 2, 


21 de noviembre, 1935), pp. 17-18, 27-28, and (Num. 3, 28 de 
noviembre) pp. 34-35. 


It is impossible to speak of Manuel Cossio without mentioning also 
Don Francisco Giner de los Rios; both Américo Castro and Azorin, in 
their articles called respectively “Manuel B. Cossio” and “Don Manuel B. 
Cossio,” connect the two men. Don Francisco was the founder of that 
school, revolutionary and momentous in its influence on education in Spain, 
the Institucién Libre de Ensefianza. Cossio was first a pupil and then a 
colleague of Don Francisco and the writers were students under both. 

Américo Castro says: “Giner y Cossio significan, ni mas ni menos, el 
primer esfuerzo eficaz que se hizo para incorporar a la vida de aca, la 
tinica que nos es dable contemplar, las valias espafiolas, el impetu y la 
emocién que en los siglos de grandeza habian servido de escala mistica 
para ascender a las cimas de lo inexpresable.” Giner realized that the 
French intellectualism of the eighteenth century did not suit Spain and 
he set about restoring the traditional Spanish values. For example, he 
pointed out that “hombria de bien” is an expression that exists only in 
Spanish; he aspired to restore to Spain that ideal: to build men rather 
than to impart knowledge. 

Cossio—gentle, fatherly, somewhat melancholy—found his field in art 
rather than philosophy. He was more than a pedagogue, he was “un 
espléndido conocedor de la historia del arte y un exquisito apasionado de 
literatura.” Unlike Giner, who refused to have anything to do with public 
examinations or the Ministerio de Instruccién Publica, Cossio accepted 
social responsibility outside of the Institucién, gave examinations like 
any other university professor and took, from a sense of civic duty, the 
position of adviser in public instruction. It is noteworthy that he retained 
his own point of view despite his intimate relation, extending over a 
period of many years, with the magnetic and fiery little Don Francisco. 
In the Museo Pedagégico, Cossio, believing that the student is not a 
receptacle into which knowledge is to be poured, but a life in whose 
integral development the teacher takes part, made his class hours great 
events, at which the students lingered, reluctant to depart. Part of his 
charm was his beautiful voice, but he was not an orator. His teaching 
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is his magnum opus, much greater than his masterly work on El Greco 
or his studies in art criticism. 

Both Giner and Cossio yielded to convention in all nonessential points 
and reserved their strength for the important things. The life of both 
was of Spartan simplicity. It would be impossible to imagine Cossio in 
the café life of Madrid. He always took the cheapest seat in the theater ; 
on trains he traveled third-class in order to get close to the real Spain, 
the humble people on whom the regeneration of the country depended. 
Both men dressed very simply, even poorly, but with scrupulous neatness. 
More than once Don Francisco, when making calls, was ordered by un- 
discriminating porteros to go up by the service stairs and he always 
obeyed “para evitar el vulgarismo ‘;Por quién me toma usted?’ y también 
para que el pobre hombre no pasara mal rato.” In this simple atmosphere, 
Castro says that he learned to appreciate the popular art and folklore of 
Spain. The folklore collection begun by Antonio Machado, father of the 
two poets, was inspired in the Institucién Libre de Ensefianza. Both 
Giner and Cossio loved nature and the outdoors. “El dia que Espatia esté 
a la altura de su paisaje,” Don Francisco would often say. 

“Ascetas para unas cosas, mas no para otras.” Giner and Cossio 
were in contact with intellectuals of many countries. Distinguished visitors 
to Madrid were always the guests of the Institucién. “La salita de la 
Institucién, con sus muebles casi de celda, ha recogido los ecos de la vida 
europea mas exquisita. La universal curiosidad de aquellos hombres hacia 
posible su relacién con personas de las mas distintas valias. No se sabe 
hasta qué punto ha sido fecuda esta callada accién patriética, realizada, 
como todo lo que hacian, sin darle la menor importancia.” 

Azorin, in his exquisite, miniature-like style, presents a semblanza, an 
impression of Cossio in his old age. He describes minutely the house in 
Arboleda, always flooded with sunlight, without regard for drapes and 
furniture—sunshine only makes red and green damask més discretos—the 
garden in the back with its high walls, the little gate leading out to the 
vega and giving just a glimpse of the blue mountains in the distance, and 
on the other side of the river the Fabrica de Harinas, where Don Manuel 
works as agent to eke out a living. During his peregrinations about the 
province, Don Manuel has gathered from the fountains of Spanish life 
numerous data, kept carefully in a portfolio labeled “El pan y el agua.” 
That work will never be written. Business at the Fabrica has gone from 
bad to worse and for months the family has been living on their small 
savings. The old man is shabbier than ever, but he still permits himself 
the lujo of a clean white shirt each day, and each night his one suit is 
laid aside to be cleaned and mended for the following day. 

Don Manuel goes out daily for a walk. He goes to a humble house, 
is met at the door by little blind Marianito, the boy with the angelic 
smile. Don Manuel talks to him about popular art, lets him handle the 
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céntaros and follow the lovely lines, and tells him about other beautiful 
things. Soon another little boy asks to join the class—another and an- 
other, until they are ten. They go for walks, visit the old buildings, the 
Visigothic church of Vera Cruz, which Don Manuel knows so well. So 
well that he has written a book in which he reconstructs not only the 
church but the land and the people, but the publishers of Madrid and 
Barcelona have refused it. 

On Saturdays Marianito’s uncle comes to Arboleda, Pedro the truck- 
gardener, bringing his sera full of fruits and vegetables to sell in the 
market. Don Manuel, Pedro, and Marianito, seated in the little kitchen, 
talk about many things. 

—Usted, Pedro—dice Don Manuel—tendra alguna filosofia. Todos 
ustedes, los que viven junto a la tierra, ven las cosas de modo distinto 
a como las ven los ciudadanos. ; Y qué filosofia es la de usted, Pedro? 

Pedro tiene en la palma de la mano un poco de tabaco. El papel de 
fumar pende, pegado por una punta, de sus labios. Ha liado ya el cigarro 
Pedro, y dando una palmada para sacudirse el polvillo del tabaco, exclama: 

i Filosofia? ; El sol y el agua, Don Manuel! 

So these two men, who look at the world simply, though from different 
vantage-points, are not so far apart. 
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Beside the River Sar. Selected Poems from En las orillas del Sar by 
Rosalia pe Castro. Translated from the Castilian with annotations 
and a preface by S. GriswoLtp Mortey. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California, 1937. 151 pages. $2.00. 


To make a prose translation from a foreign language into one’s vernacu- 
lar is difficult ; in fact so difficult that the modern school of soft pedagogy 
bans translation in the teaching of modern languages. To render in verse 
the thought and feelings of a foreign poet, as well as reproduce a bit of the 
music is an exacting and strenuous exercise. Why anybody should attempt 
it is often puzzling. The translator, no matter how much he may admire 
the literary qualities of a text, must, to succeed, be himself somewhat of a 
poet. Mere zeal is not sufficient. The verse translator resembles the mu- 
sician who interprets another’s art. 

Rosalia de Castro, in the history of Spanish romanticism, is a repre- 
sentative of the Celtic spirit of brooding melancholy associated with a 
sympathetic responsiveness to nature, especially in its gloomier moods. She 
came late. The volume of her verses En las orillas del Sar first appeared 
in 1884, though she published poems in her native Galician twenty years 
earlier. The greatest representative of the Celtic spirit in Spain was 
Nicomedes Pastor Diaz, whose masterpiece “A la luna,” so subtly difficult 
to understand, was published in El Artista in 1835. Its difficulty rests in 
the Celtic spirit to which Castilian is quite refractory. In Rosalia’s poems 
are some curious reminiscences of Pastor Diaz’ verses. Though Professor 
Morley does not mention these, his preface contains an exceedingly good 
discussion of her life and its relation to her literary work. a seems un- 
necessary to repeat any of it here. 

Rosalia was not a conscious or deliberate artist in verse. In fact Pro- 
fessor Morley’s translations frequently surpass the original in artistry. 
She was concerned with the expression of emotion. She felt the deep 
tragedy of life with great intensity. The contrast between beautiful nature 
and unfulfilled human aspirations, children playing in a flower-decked 
garden happily unconscious of future ills, even minor mishaps of life, all 
these set her nerves on edge and she sought release in her poems. Her 
technique was that of the popular poet or “pueta,” as the type is known 
in Spanish America. Her poems have varying length of line and varying 
rhythms, like a beginner who is not quite sure of his scansion; but her 
sense of rhythm was so exquisite that only rarely did she become prosaic. 
Her art, in fact, seems to anticipate some of the innovations of the sophisti- 
cated modernista poets; but her verses are too vibrant with emotion to 
allow one to believe that she was inventing subtleties of form. 

Professor Morley discusses her versification quite adequately. In his 
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versions he makes no attempt at slavish imitation of rhythms or length of 
line ; but he does vary his line and his rhymes at will, sometimes very differ- 
ent from the original and succeeds in this way in rendering the spirit. He 
shows a complete understanding of the temperament of the poetess and 
her reactions to life’s disillusions. The reader soon realizes why he felt 
bold enough to interpret her Celtic music. 


Modern Spain and Liberalism: a Study in Literary Contrasts, by Joun T. 
Rerp. Stanford University Press, 1937. 236 pages. 


During the last year an unusual number of books on social problems 
in contemporary Spain have appeared. Some help in understanding the 
antecedents of the civil war. Most of them, however, have been hastily 
written and their value has been lessened by their frankly partisan bias. 

Dr. Reid’s study makes no pretense of revealing startling information 
about the present situation in Spain. Nevertheless it does give an admirable 
survey of some of the types of social thought which are involved in the 
background of the Spanish war. The author has selected as a basis for 
his investigation the works of Pio Baroja and Ricardo Leon, and the 
major part of the book is a detailed and exhaustive analysis of their social 
thought. Liberalism is used as a focal point around which have been 
grouped a number of pertinent topics such as: the idea of progress, science, 
and civilization, education, agrarian reform, anticlericalism, the Second 
Republic, socialism, communism. The opinions of the two novelists on 
each of these topics are carefully contrasted. The result is a picture 
of two very different attitudes toward social change—the traditional, 
Catholic viewpoint of Leén and the restless, iconoclastic outlook of 
Baroja. By reading this volume, one gets an insight into the complexities 
of the Spanish social scene, since both novelists probably represent con- 
siderable sectors of Spanish opinion. 

The sections concerning Baroja and Leon are preceded by two chapters 
on the development of liberalism in Spanish political life and on its re- 
flection in modern Spanish literature in general. Chapter One, which 
traces liberal movements in Spain from the Cortes of 1812 to the military 
revolt of 1936, is in reality a concise compendium of modern Spanish 
history and provides a readable guide to a very confusing period. Chapter 
Two is an essay on the social thought of several of the most important 
Spanish thinkers of recent times—Larra, Galdés, Ganivet, Unamuno, Costa, 
and Menéndez y Pelayo. The concluding chapter is a summary of the 
relations of Baroja and Leén to liberalism in its various aspects, including 
its philosophical bases. In this chapter there is a certain vagueness in 
the use of the word “liberalism,” in spite of the fact that the author has 
taken pains to attempt definitions. In his use of the term, he concludes that 
neither of the novelists studied can rightly be called liberals. Whether 
any conclusions as to the status of liberalism in Spain can be drawn from 
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this fact is debatable, and Dr. Reid is venturing on treacherous ground 
when he attempts to do so, however cautiously; a great deal of work on 
such men as Ortega y Gasset and Madariaga remains to be done before 
any generalizations can be attempted. 

ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A College Professor of the Renaissance: Lucio Marineo Siculo among 
the Spanish Humanists, by Caro Lynn, Professor of Latin in Wheaton 
[Massachusetts] College. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1937. xii+302 pages. $3.00. 

Professor Lynn presents in a very readable manner the teaching 
career of a famous Spanish university professor of the end of the fifteenth 
century and the early part of the sixteenth. Much of the material used by 
the author comes from Marineo’s Epistolario, a collection made by him- 
self of over four hundred Latin letters. The subject matter of most of 
these letters treats professors, students, churchmen, and Latin writers, 
and gives us, therefore, an accurate cross-sectional view of an important 
period in Spanish humanism. Moreover, illuminating sidelights are thrown 
on the historical scene during the last years of Isabel of Castile. No future 
historian of the period can afford to neglect this book. After a thirty- 
eight page introduction in which Professor Lynn sketches in the back- 
ground of the study by giving a brief history of institutions of higher 
learning in Spain from their inception down to 1474, there follow chapters 
dealing with Marineo’s academic peripeteias in which we are given excel- 
lent pictures of Spanish university life, interspersed with discussions of 
educational theories and movements of Marineo’s epoch and in which all 
the great in literary, academic, and political circles appear. A bibliography 
and an index close Professor Lynn’s study. 

Ratrpu J. MicHeELs 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Teatro Revolucionario Mexicano, by Mauricio MacpaALeno. Editorial 
Cenit, Madrid, 1933. 274 pages. Concha Bretén by Mauricio Mac- 
DALENO, Ediciones Botas. Mexico, 1936. 210 pages. 


From the time of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén up to the present period, the 
Mexican theater had been a reflection of that of Spain. For years the 
theatergoing audiences of Mexico had been steeped in the atmosphere of 
the plays of Mifioz Seca, of Martinez Sierra, of the Quintero brothers 
and others. In 1933 an interesting literary experiment was undertaken 
by two Mexican writers, Mauricio Magdeleno and Juan Bustillo Oro. With 
their objective the rooting of the Mexican drama in Mexican soil, in the 
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life and customs of the Mexican people, they undertook to establish what 
had until then been nonexistent, namely a theater genuinely Mexican. 

Mauricio Magdaleno’s contribution to this “Teatro de Ahora,” as it 
was called, appeared in 1933 under the title of Teatro Revolucionario 
Mexicano. This volume comprised three plays: “Panuco 137,” “Emiliano 
Zapata,” and “Trépico.” Of these the first and last deal with foreign ex- 
ploitation of oil and chicle respectively, while the second, as its title sug- 
gests, is historical in nature. All three plays, however, have as a common 
denominator the plight of the downtrodden masses of the country, the 
ceaselessly oppressed, whether oppressed by the Federalist leaders as in 
“Emiliano Zapata” or by foreign exploiters as in the other two plays. 

“Panuco 137” derives its name from one of many oil wells in the 
vicinity of the Panuco River. A group of natives, Romulo Galvan and his 
wife, Cande; their daughter, Raquel, and her husband, Damian, are the main 
characters. Their bit of soil which has yielded them a meager living is 
taken from them by a United States oil concern, whose representative in 
Mexico, Mr. James Allen, cannot be bothered with dealing personally 
with these people. Accordingly he bribes unscrupulous natives to do so. 
One of these, a somewhat degenerate type known as “El Perro,” is taken 
out of jail and engaged as company guard by Mr. Allen. Previously jilted 
by Raquel, he has sworn vengeance. The family, compelled to abandon 
their land, plan to leave at night. The Panuco River Oil Company is 
already beginning to drill the well to be known as “Panuco 137” even before 
their departure. The natives, aroused by untold atrocities perpetrated 
against them by these invaders, have set fire to neighboring villages. A 
tense atmosphere prevails. Damian is shot by El Perro, and Raquel 
dragged away at his orders, while Panuco 137 yields “at least four thousand 
barrels daily.” Cries of terror and distress are drowned out by the din 
of machinery. Mr. Allen’s two pretty daughters, in masculine attire, ar- 
rive unexpectedly. El Perro appeals to them as a most romantic character. 
Suddenly Romulo Galvan appears, half crazed, besmeared with oil, a stick 
of dynamite in hand, threatening to blow them all to bits. Mr. Allen’s 
frantic attempts to calm him with exaggerated promises are interrupted 
as he is told that the explosive is harmless. Romulo is ordered dragged 
away and buried alive, and as the curtain falls, Mr. Allen calls for 
champagne. 

“Emiliano Zapata” portrays that liberalist leader with a price set on 
his head by the government, as he finds himself obliged to deal severely 
with one of his men, Otilio Montafiés, for treason. The latter has liberated 
seven captives of the government army sentenced to die. Neither his good 
record as supporter of the agrarian movement nor his alleged inability to 
participate in the extreme cruelty practiced by the Liberalists avail him in 
any way. Pressed by Emiliano Zapata, he confesses having accepted a 
supposedly compromising offer from a Federal leader without consulting 
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his chief superior, Emiliano Zapata. The latter, after the execution of 
Montafiés, barely has time to flee with his men from the approaching 
Federal army, in whose wake lie evidences of cruelty and destruction. 
Emiliano Zapata offers a raise in rank to the one who succeeds in bringing 
in the leader of this army, General Barcenas, dead or alive. A Federalist 
leader, Jesus Guajardo, has come over to the side of the Liberalists, promis- 
ing to aid their entry into Mexico City. Emiliano Zapata makes him a 
Liberalist general, but compels him to execute a number of his own men 
at whose hands the Liberalists had previously suffered untold cruelties. 
The triumphant entry into Mexico City is at hand, then peace and a return 
to normal life. As they near Chinameca, clarins sound, then shots, cries 
and confusion, all off-stage. Guajardo and one of his men appear armed 
with pistols. At Guajardo’s orders, the dead body of Emiliano Zapata is 
carried on a stretcher to be exposed in the public square, while all Indians 
are ordered killed. Guajardo now anticipates with joy the real rank of 
general that he will receive from the government. 

In “Trépico” we find Cecil Chester Bond of New York, president of 
the “American Tropicao Gum,” as he arrives to take up residence in his 
new bungalow in the tropics of Chiapas. Those among the natives who, 
for financial reasons, believe in these foreigners consider them a superior 
race that brings civilization and a higher standard of living. The adminis- 
trator of the company, Mr. Sunter, a Quaker from Philadelphia, dislikes 
the mere thought of alcoholic drinks and perpetually quotes the Bible, 
adding the verse and chapter number. Bond seems happy with his porch, 
his hammock, a gramophone from which at frequent intervals emanates 
the tune of “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” and Rosarito, daughter of his 
Indian overseer, Chico Diaz. Rosarito is entrusted with the daily care of 
the bungalow. A delay in the arrival of some necessary machinery gives 
Bond some leisure time. He meets Rosarito’s sweetheart, Marcelino, and 
gives him a job with the company. At dinner at Bond’s bungalow, in the 
presence of all, Bond, now considerably intoxicated, behaves in so un- 
seemly a manner toward Rosarito, that Marcelino, realizing that she has 
been virtually sold to Bond by her father, gets up and leaves. While Bond 
is given frequent injections by Sunter against tropical fever, Marcelino 
and other Indians plan an attack on the factory of the company. Sunter, 
seeing that fever and drink have incapacitated Bond, attempts some dis- 
honest communications with the New York office. Rosarito, after telling 
Bond that she is to become the mother of his child, exacts from him the 
promise to spare Marcelino’s life in the event of his capture. A plane 
brings Bond’s daughter Alma ; Gloria Dawes, a movie star; and George N. 
Atkinson, her “director and spiritual guide.” The latter, well equipped 
with photographic apparatus, films many a thrilling scene by no means 
staged for that purpose. Their arguments regarding the advisability of 
Bond’s returning to New York with them, fall on deaf ears. The factory 
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is set ablaze by Marcelino and his companions, and as the visitors hastily 
depart in their plane, Chico Diaz tears his daughter from the arms of 
Bond, now mentally deranged. The curtain descends as the latter enters 
the jungle aimlessly calling Rosarito’s name. The jungle has conquered. 

With realistic vigor and a rather original technique, the author has told 
his story against a tragic background of the problem of land tenure. 
Seventy-year-old Rémulo Galvan, in “Panuco 137,” distracted at the thought 
of losing his little plot of ground, cries out in despair : 


; Mire no mas, compadre! Arrancarle a un pobre la migaja de tierra que 


apenas le da para mal comer! ! Y todo porque han sacado que tiene petrdéleo y 
que ... 


But the bore sinks into the ground seeking the oil. The screeching sound 
as it sinks seems to come from the land, the chief protagonist, uttering pro- 
tests at being violated by the insatiable desires of foreign interests. 

In “Trépico” the land is once more the chief protagonist, but the 
tropics add a considerable and effective weapon of defense, one against 
which the exploiter finds himself powerless to proceed. Old Domingo, 
shaking his head, says: 


Yo ya lo sabia, desde que vi que llegaban esos extranjeros. ; Oro y codicia ... 
fiebre de almas junto a esta fiebre de la selva. Nada bueno podia ocurrir. La 
selva se traga a las ciudades, a veces en una sola noche, como se tragé a esos 
viejisimos templos de nuestros abuelos de Palemke. ; Ah, selva, selva enorme, 
cémo acaba el que se fia de ella! 


Even in “Emiliano Zapata,” though to a lesser degree, the same prob- 
lem rears its head, as the Liberalist leader himself, speaking of his people 
whose welfare is ever uppermost in his mind says: 


La tierra sera suya. No tendran que irse a vender por un real diario a las 
haciendas, recogiendo la cafia de sol a sol. 


I stress this phase which occurs more or less in all three plays, as it has 
to do with the Mexico of today, the problem with which the author deals - 
again later in his novels. 

But the time was not propitious for plays of this nature. Audiences 
failed to respond to them, and the experiment was abandoned. They have 
meanwhile been translated into Russian and English, and have been staged 
in Spain and Argentina as well as Mexico. 

After the failure of the Teatro Revolucionario Mexicano to arouse the 
interest of the people, Mauricio Magdaleno determined to turn to another 
vehicle of expression, the novel, which seemed of greater importance and 
interest to the Mexican people of the present day, and which could also be 
deeply rooted in the native soil. As a result of this determination there 
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have appeared thus far two novels, Campo Celis in 1935, and Concha 
Bretén, in 1936. 

Campo Celis is a rural tale, laid in the state of Jalisco. It is the tale 
of a man’s love for the soil around which his universe centers, a tale of a 
man’s rise from peonage to ownership of an hacienda. In it the author 
sounds the very keynote of national existence. Concha Bretén, on the 
other hand, portrays an aspect of city life, with Mexico City as its setting. 
It is the portrayal of what might be called the stoic love of a woman for 
the man who has entered her life at its darkest and loneliest period; the 
portrayal of her persistent and eventually triumphant struggle to win his 
love; a struggle filled with joy and sorrow, love and hatred, hope and de- 
spair, effort and frustration. The last part of this book is taken up with 
two short stories dealing with revolutionary incidents, “El Compadre Men- 
doza” and “El Baile de los Pintos.” 

The Mexican novel has been and still is to a large extent diffused 
with folklore. In some novels Mexicanisms abound to such a degree that 
the uninitiated must needs have recourse to a dictionary of such terms. 
But Mauricio Magdaleno has chosen not to adhere to this usage in his 
novels. As a result the very color and warmth of the soil as he wishes to 
portray it, emanate from the characters as they move about, rather than 
from the language used to express their thoughts and actions. His style 
is simple and direct. He is thoroughly familiar with his country in all 
its aspects, having spent long periods of time among the Indians of various 
regions. A native of Aguascalientes, he recalls Villa’s headquarters there, 
as that leader planned his march on Mexico City at a time when Emiliano 
Zapata, the Liberalist leader, was fighting for principles that, seven years 
later, were to take form in the concrete postulates of the Bolshevist Revolu- 
tion of 1917. 

Mauricio Magdaleno is a comparatively new star on the literary hori- 
zon of Mexico. He is a writer who gives promise of emblazoning his 
name on the pages of Mexican literature later, when literary historians 
and critics are in a better position to base their judgment on a more ad- 
vantageous perspective than the present time permits. 

University or Iowa Its Prosst Laas 


Campo Celis, by Mauricio MaGpALeno. Ediciones M.A.M., México, 

1936, 261 pages. $2.00 (Mex.). 

An important sidelight thrown upon the more intimate workings-out 
of the agrarian problem in Mexico, and the bitter feelings forever being 
stirred up, is to be found in this novel of the rise to power and landlordship 
of a hard-working, deserving peén, Bernardo Celis. The fact there is no 
single sympathetic character in the book and that the ending drives 
through to the inevitably tragic conclusion that a man’s weaknesses will 
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destroy all that is fine and strong in him once he has begun the habit of 
indulging in them makes this work worthy of a very well-defined place in 
Mexican literature. For skillful handling of realistic detail and careful 
documentation, the book far exceeds the usual aspirations of the Mexican 
novel. 


Arcillas Mexicanas [by] Danie: CasraNepa. Mexico, 1936, 61 pages. 


Ensayos. Critica literaria y musical [by] Dante, CasTANEDA. Imprenta 
mundial, Mexico, 1935. 146 pages. 


Accenting the regional note through the introduction of an extensive 
vocabulary of peculiarly fitting and suggestive Mexican words, Daniel 
Castafieda had made of his poetry a medium of not only a new music of 
verse but a distinctly native rhythm in verse that belongs to Mexico. 
Strange that a lawmaker of literary art such as he has proven himself in 
his Ensayos. Critica literaria y musical should be as clever an artist in the 
carrying out of his own theory which he explains in scientific terms in the 
essays in “Teoria general de la rima” and “Arquitectura de la metéfora.” 
Yet this is precisely what we have in the case of a man who is not only a 
musician and a poet, and a literary critic but, added to all this, an engineer 
by profession. The book is strikingly illustrated by José Juan Segura’s 
etchings of Mexican motifs, an entirely new note in Mexican art of today. 
In the Ensayos the explanation of many examples of recent verses is in- 
valuable to our students, who are so ignorant of almost the first principles 
of verse structure. 


DorotrHy MARGARET Kress 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Amado Nervo. Mexico’s Religious Poet, by Esrner TuRNER WELLMAN. 

New York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1936, xii+292 pages. 

It has been only in very recent years that criticism of Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature is leaving the broader plains of sweeping generalizations and 
undertaking a more objective and more scientific approach to the subject. 
General studies dealing in a summary fashion with movements and men as 
a whole constitute a body of criticism that is distinguished mainly for its 
repetitive nature and for its failure to challenge points of view sanctioned 
by time. Critics, for example, have spoken of the skepticism and mysticism 
of Nervo, and of the peace that he apparently attained in the last years 
of his life, but no one of them has ever sought to explain just what were 
the causes from within and without that influenced his spiritual develop- 
ment. This is the subject of the present study in which the author investi- 
gates the sources and the nature of the spiritual forces that have shaped 
the contradictory personality of Mexico’s great religious poet. 
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As a necessary approach to her investigation of the “disquiet” of 
Nervo’s mind, the author reviews the pertinent facts of his life and the 
literary currents that influenced his writings. She then sets forth the 
causes of Nervo’s skepticism and mysticism, pointing out that, in his fever- 
ish quest for the ultimate truth, Nervo consistently pounced upon every 
new scientific theory and every new system of philosophy. Intellect and 
emotion both having failed him—the two were in constant conflict through- 
out his life—Nervo finally embraced Humanism, a code of ethics which con- 
tradicted neither his skepticism nor his mysticism but which transcended 
and lifted them both into a higher synthesis—‘“a way of living which was 
universal enough to admit all religions and all philosophies.” 

The author here insists on a very important point, namely, that mysti- 
cism and skepticism cannot “be zoned into certain chronological areas of 
Nervo’s life.” Ever torn between these two inimicable forces, Nervo thrust 
intellect and emotion aside shortly after Anna’s death and proclaimed the 
practical philosophy of universal love. In the final analysis, then, Nervo 
was a creature of emotions. “He stands or falls not as a philosopher, but as 
an intense lyric artist who has emotionalized philosophy.” 

The author is to be commended for her efforts to show just what 
aspects of Taine, Renan, Bergson, Maeterlinck, Unamuno, and others 
Nervo absorbed in his striving after a more satisfactory explanation of 
the meaning of life. It is in this that she makes an original and really 
valuable contribution to Nervo studies. 

Unfortunately there is much that must be criticized unfavorably. It 
would be difficult to account for the incredible number of typographical 
errors of every conceivable kind on any other score save that of careless 
editing. Innumerable cases of no accent, wrong division, faulty punctua- 
tion and spelling, etc., are to be found on nearly every page (pp. 138, 146, 
150, 151, 155, 157, 160, 163, 164, 166, 170, 175, 179, etc.). “Ibid.” should 
be followed by a period and not a comma; while the “op. cit.” on pages 
159, 163, and 166 is meaningless. To describe the Modernista Movement 
as a “child born of Hispano-America and Nineteenth Century France” 
(pp. 63, 235) is to overlook entirely the one great fact of Modernism: not 
the imbibing of one source but of all sources made possible the great liter- 
ary flowering by that name. Whitman and Poe, like the general field of 
English literature, did not come to Nervo by way of France alone (pp. 41, 
61). That Nervo came into an appreciation of our literature at least, 
mainly through the original, the poet himself makes clear in a public letter 
which he wrote to Mariano Miguel de Val, published in Afeneo for April, 
1907. One may accept the author’s rather long introduction to Nervo’s 
life and works as a necessary step to a comprehensive understanding of his 
spiritual growth, but one may well question the validity of concluding the 
study with a discussion of “Nervo’s place in Mexican, Spanish and World 
Literature,” especially when she expressly declared: at the outset that no 
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attempt would be made to study him “in his totality.” One may ask why 
“the unknown articles by Nervo found in the dome of the Biblioteca Na- 
cional, Mexico City, and some of his unknown correspondence which has 
never reached the surface of print”—material, she claims, which “revealed 
the utter inadequacy of previous studies,” were not given a very special 
place of honor in her bibliography. The reviewer noted but two Nervo 
articles quoted in the footnotes (pp. 265, 270) that were not taken from the 
Obras completas, and neither of these throws any new light on Nervo’s 
philosophy. And finally, one may question whether the author has been 
the first to discover Nervo’s final philosophy (pp. 194-95). That skepti- 
cism and mysticism waged an even battle in Nervo’s soul until his own 
gteat sorrow over Anna’s death resigned him to God’s will and to faith 
in the power of love, is apparent to any reader of Nervo and has been 
pointed out by most critics. But what all of them have failed to do until 
now has been to study carefully step by step the sources, growth, and final 
flowering of that philosophy. That is Miss Wellman’s contribution. 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
Tae University or New Mexico 


The Origins of the Romantic Movement in Spain, by I. L. McCLetianp. 
Institute of Hispanic Studies, Liverpool, 1937. 402 pages. 


At first glance the title of this book is somewhat misleading. According 
to our common conception we should expect to find under such a title an 
account of the Spanish romantics’ exile abroad, their intoxication with 
French and English romantic brews, and their return home, pockets stuffed 
with the beginnings of a new, imported literature. Miss McClelland’s vol- 
ume, however, scarcely mentions the Duque de Rivas and Martinez de la 
Rosa. Instead we are given a comprehensive survey of literature in eight- 
eenth-century Spain. 

The author proceeds on the theory, which her book amply documents, 
that romanticism is almost an instinctive literary trait in Spain which per- 
sisted from the Golden Age through the eighteenth century and into the 
romantic decades of the nineteenth. Her main thesis is that this romanti- 
cism did not die during the eighteenth century and that in this century must 
be sought the real origins of the later romantic movement. She is careful 
to distinguish her wider use of the word “romanticism” as literary free- 
dom from its more limited definitions, and thus avoids controversy con- 
cerning the obviously important role of foreign romanticism in Spain. 

The eighteenth century is too often dismissed as an age of neo-classi- 
cism in Spain. The outstanding merit of Miss McClelland’s volume lies in 
her rectification of this tendency to overemphasize the French influence. 
Her first two sections on literary theory and the drama leave little room for 
doubt concerning the real fracaso of neo-classicism in the peninsula. 

Except among a small and unrepresentative group of academic critics 
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the theories of French neo-classicism never gained a strong foothold in 
Spain. And even in academic circles the vogue was far from universal. 
Part One of this study is a long and detailed account of the pitched battle 
which was waged after 1749 between the neo-classicists and the ever-in- 
creasing number of defenders of the national, romantic tradition. In this 
struggle the neo-classicists were far from being the victors. During the 
later years of the century there was a definite tendency among the neo- 
classical theoreticians themselves to admit the validity of literary freedom. 

Part Two, which deals with the progress of the drama in the eighteenth 
century, is really the core of Miss McClelland’s book. In it she shows con- 
clusively that the popular, romantic trend of the Siglo de Oro drama con- 
tinued to characterize dramatic production, and that neo-classical theory 
had an entirely negligible influence on the stage. Journalists, actors, the 
general public and most of the dramatists were in agreement in preferring 
a rapid-moving, sensational, untrammeled drama to the pale regularities 
of French classicism. To be sure, popular representations became more 
diversified in character and the author offers several interesting chapters 
on this diversification: the comedia de magia, the comedia de santos, the 
sainetes, and the heroic drama. But these developments, as well as the 
persistent but decadent cloak-and-sword play, were all of the instinctively 
romantic tradition. 

The third and last part on lyrical and narrative poetry is an apprecia- 
tive search for elements which would form a link between the older Golden 
Age romanticism and the nineteenth century. The results do not contribute 
greatly to the author’s principal thesis, for most of the romantic traits of 
the eighteenth century poets seem either to have been borrowed from abroad 
or to be original with the poet. It is surprising nevertheless to realize how 
accurately the melancholy, the regard for nature, and the nationalism of 
Moratin, de la Huerta, and Iglesias de la Casa foreshadow the work of the 
next century. 

The method of investigation is exhaustive. No source of information— 
newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets—is neglected, and the result is an 
analysis of an enormous amount of hitherto unused material. Each work 
of importance is resumed in considerable detail. As a consequence the 
reader sometimes bogs down and loses the main trend of thought. The 
study would have been greatly improved had the author taken pains to sum- 
marize her conclusions from time to time. Considering the insufferable 
dullness of most of the literature she treats, Miss McClelland’s style is re- 
markably readable and fresh. A long bibliography includes the principal 
sources and a good list of critical works on the eighteenth century. 

Even though this excellent investigation cannot endow eighteenth- 
century literature with literary charm and interest, it is a piece of literary 
history which has been long needed. Certainly it should clarify our estimate 
and appreciation of the nineteenth-century romantic movement in Spain. 
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Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega; a Revised Edition, by J. P. 
WIcKERSHAM CRAwForD. University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1937. 211 pages. 


The purpose and scope of the new edition of this useful monograph, 
the original of which (1922) is out of print, is briefly stated in its Preface: 

“While the general plan has remained unchanged, a number of modifi- 
cations has been made in the arrangement. The bibliography has been 
brought up to date, and a rereading of the plays has yielded, I hope, fresh 
points of view and, now and then, a new fact. 

“Notes for the eight chapters are included at the close of the text. A 
selective list of books on the drama before Lope as well as a list for each 
dramatist or anonymous play will be found in the section of Bibliography.” 

The study is a classified catalogue of scores of plays from the Auto de 
los Reyes Magos to the late sixteenth century, generously supplied with 
outlines of plots, comments on metrics, and notes on sources. Juan del 
Encina and Lope de Rueda, of course, are given particularly full treat- 
ment. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Morley’s 
reviews of the earlier edition. 


Una Bibliografia de Versificaci6n Espafiola, por DororHy CLOTELLE 
CiarKE. University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. i-viii+57—126. Berkeley, 1937. $.50. 


Compiled by a former student of Dr. S. G. Morley, this pamphlet will 
save much time for students of Spanish metrics. It includes books and 
articles on Spanish verse forms from an amazing variety of sources, as 
well as references to those parts of more general studies which deal with 
versification. Many of the entries are briefly annotated. The listing is 
alphabetical by author, but a complete subject index facilitates easy ref- 
erence. 


Joun T. Rep 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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